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NEWS AND NOTES 


N . C. C. Appoints Committee for Study Center 


At a meeting called by the N. C. C. in January at the Christian 
Center in Tokyo ten persons were officially designated as members 
of the Special Committee for the Christian Center for the Study of 
Japanese Religions. Those selected were: Dr. Tetsutaro Ariga 
(chairman) of Kyoto University, the Rev. Tucker Callaway of the 
Japan Mission of the Foreign Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Dr. Masatoshi Doi of Doshisha University, Dr. Charles Germany 
of the Interboard Committee for Christian Work in Japan, the Rev. 
Raymond Hammer of the Central Theological Seminary of the Seik6- 
kai, Dr. Kiyoshi Hirai, General Secretary of the N. C. C., Dr. Chitose 
Kishi of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda 
of The Japan Bible Society, the Rev. Gosaku Okada of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan, and the Rev. Harry Thomsen, Director of 
the present Study Center. The Special Committee belongs, for the time 
being, to the N. C. C. Department of Church Affairs, and the policies 
and administration of the Study Center will be carried on under the 
direction of this Special Committee. In addition, the Rev. Sakae 
Kobayashi of Kwansei Gakuin was asked to continue as Secretary 
of the Study Center, and the publication of the Quarterly, Japanese 
Religions, was placed under the direction of an Editorial Board 
composed of Dr. Tetsutaro Ariga, the Revs. Sakae Kobayashi, L. 
Newton Thurber, and Robert W. Wood. 


Listening-in on Tillich Discussions 


During the course of Dr. Paul Tillich’s visit to Japan last year 
several meetings of especial interest to the readers of Japanese 
Religions were held in the Kansai area in May. As a world-reknowned 
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scholar in the fields of philosophy and religion, Dr. Tillich was _ par- 
ticularly interested in visiting universities and religious institutions 
and in talking with eminent scholars and religious leaders. Several 
such discussion meetings were arranged by the Study Center, two of 
which have been transcribed from tape-recordings and are published 
in this combined issue of Japanese Religions under the title “Tillich 


Encounters Japan”. 
Dr. Hendrik Kraemer Visits Japanese Religious Centers 


In October of last year Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, who in many ways 
is the father of the type of religious research centers represented by 
the Study Center, made a series of research tours to temples and 
shrines such as Nanzenji, Ryuanji, Ginkakuji and the Grand Shrine 
at Ise, and to the headquarters of various religious groups among 
which were Tenrikyo, Omotokyo, and Konkokyo. The trips were 
arranged by the Study Center and the Rev. Sakae Kobayashi of the 
Study Center accompanied Dr. Kraemer on several of them. Dr. 
Kraemer was particularly enthusiastic about his trip to the Grand 
Shrine at Ise during which one evening was spent in conversation 
with Mr. Suzuki, one of the officials of the Grand Shrine. Mr. 
Kobayashi reports his belief that this was one of the most helpful 
and illuminating conversations in recent years between a Christian 
theologian and a Shinto scholar, and he will report on the discussion 
in a subsequent issue of Japanese Religions. In the present issue 
the Rev. L. Newton Thurber reports in detail on an equally significant 
discussion between Dr. Kraemer and a group of Buddhist scholars and 
students of Otani University in Kyoto. We are pleased to be able to 
publish these for our readers. 


Study Center Plans Public Lectures 


At the January meeting of the Special Committee it was decided 
that the Study Center should begin sponsorship of public lectures 
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(primarily for Japanese Christians) in the area of its study and research. 
The first of these lectures will be held in June at the Christian Center 
in Tokyo with Dr. Tetsutaro Ariga, Dr. Masatoshi Doi and the Rev. 
Sakae Kobayashi as speakers. A second lecture will be sponsored in 
the Kyoto area later in the year. Further announcement concerning 
these lectures will be made through the bulletin of the N. C. C., the 
Kirisutokyo Shimpo, and other Christian publications. 


Notes on Developments in Soka Gakkai 


To students of contemporary religious movements in Japan, Soka 
Gakkai is perhaps the most interesting and important religious or- 
ganization. And since the election last year of Mr. Daisaku Ikeda 
as the young thirty-two years old third President of Soka Gakkai, new 
developments are beginning within the movement which will be of 
interest to our readers. Mr. Harry Thomsen, who has met and talked 
with Mr. Ikeda, reports that he is perhaps their most able leader, 
although also fanatical and intolerant. 

Since Mr. Ikeda’s election as President there has been a noticeable 
change in Soka Gakkai’s political strategy. Until 1959 the sect was 
characterized as a religio-political organization because it held some 20 
seats in the Japanese Diet and more than one hundred seats in local 
legislative bodies throughout Japan. Last year, however, this political 
policy underwent change, and instead of Soka Gakkai members stand- 
ing for election in their own name, the new policy involved support 
of those candidates from other parties who were recognized as friends 
and sympathizers with the sect. But, as in previous elections, Soka 
Gakkai adherents are alleged to have engaged in election obstruction, 
vote-buying, etc. The Ministry of Justice is now investigating these 
charges ,of election law violation, and Mr. Ikeda as well as other 
officials of Soka Gakkai are under investigation. 

A second development is suggested by an article written by the 
new President, Mr. Ikeda, entitled “Cultural Activities toward the 
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Establishment of a Third Civilization” which appeared last August 
in Soka Gakkai’s monthly magazine, Dai Byaku Renge. In this 
article Mr. Ikeda wrote that the “Third Civilization” means that of 
a peaceful world, the basis of which would be the Dharma preached 
by Nichiren (rather than by Sakyamuni), and the achievement of which 
would be through Shakubuku (positive proselytization). In keeping 
with this, Soka Gakkai has apparently begun to move towards pro- 
selytization outside Japan, both in the West and in the East. In 
October, 1960, President Ikeda and other leaders of the sect flew to 
the Americas for visits in Hawaii, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, 
Toronto, New York, Sao Paulo, and Los Angeles. The Seikyo Shinbun, 
semi-weekly newspaper of Soka Gakkai, reports that Ikeda held before 
war brides who met him at Idlewild International Airport the goal 
of becoming “First Lady” of the United States. The primary purpose 
of the visit to the Americas was to get in touch with those Japanese 
Issei and Niset who had been unable to accept either the traditional 
Japanese Buddhism imported from Japan or the Christian Church. 

After a rest of three months following this trip, President Ikeda 
and the Patriarch of the Nichiren Sho Sht, to which Soka Gakkai 
belongs, paid visits to India, Burma, Ceylon and Thailand, but ap- 
parently the main destination of the trip was India where Sakyamuni 
was born and where the Lotus Sutra (the Saddharma Pundarika 
Sutra) was written. The Seikyo Shinbun reports that Ikeda and the 
Patriarch visited Buddha-gaya, and that in the sacred precincts of 
the Temple of the Great Enlightenment they buried a small tombstone 
inscribed with their slogan, “Preach the teaching of Nichiren 
throughout Asia.” They also buried a copy of “The Outline of the 
Three Great Secrets” (San Dat Hihod Sho) which is said to be the 
work of Nichiren himself. . 

The tempo of growth in Soka Gakkai continues to be remarkable. 
The Dec. 24th issue of Setkyo Shinbun reports that the number of 
adherents now includes 1,724,000 households. 
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For those who are interested in obtaining materials concerning 
the sect, the Study Center recommends a book published by the sect 
headquarters in English and entitled ‘““The Soka Gakkai”. The price 
is 540 (or $1.50) plus postage. The headquarters address is: Soka 
Gakkai, Publishing Department, 7-32, Shinano-machi, Shinjuku-ku 
Tokyo. 


Apologies for Delay in Publication 


The Editors apologize for the delay in publication of this issue 
of Japanese Religions, and in the interests of meeting the old publica- 
tion schedule we herewith present an enlarged issue combining No’s. 
2 and 3 of Vol. 2. The delay in publication has been due primarily 
to financial problems involved in the transition of the Study Center 
to new sponsorship under the N. C. C. The Editors wish to express 
great appreciation to the International Missionary Council, and espe- 
cially to the Rev. Victor Hayward, General Secretary of the Study 
Department of the I. M. C., for the grant of financial support to the 
Study Center which has made continuation of the Quarterly possible. 

The Editors anticipate that the Vol. 2, No. 4 issue will appear 
soon and that the regular publication schedule will be re-established 
with Vol. 3. We take this opportunity to thank subscribers and 
supporters of the Study Center for their patient waiting during the 


last few months. 


FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST 


A Feature of Early Protestantism in Japan 


by Tetsutaro Ariga 


(A lecture delivered for the Kansai Asiatic Society, December 19, 1959) 


I 


This year (1959) Protestantism in Japan has celebrated its cen- 
tennial because the first Protestant missionaries arrived in Japan in 
1859. Those who came to Nagasaki were the Episcopalians, J. Liggins 
and C. M. Williams, and the Dutch Reformed, G. F. Verbeck. Those 
who came to Kanagawa were Presbyterian, J. C. Hepburn, and Dutch 
Reformed, S. R. Brown and D. B. Simmons. The next year J. Goble, 
a Baptist missionary, arrived in Yokohama; then in 1861 J. Ballagh, 
a Reformed missionary, came to Kanagawa. In 1862 D. Thomson, 
another Presbyterian, arrived likewise in Kanagawa. As a medical 
missionary, Hepburn practiced medicine but also opened a private 
school. Ballagh and Brown also opened their own schools; then the 
three schools were merged. Although they were not allowed publicly 
to proclaim the gospel, their Christian influence was felt among their 
young pupils. Nine of them were baptized by Ballagh on March 10, 
1872, and formed the first Protestant congregation in this country. 
The next year the Yokohama Kokai, as the church was called, counted 
as many as 62 adult members. Out of this Yokohama band arose 
some of the greatest leaders of Japanese Protestantism, such as Yoichi 
Honda, Kajinosuke Ibuka, Masatsuna Okuno, Hogi Oshikawa, and 
Masahisa Uemura who became the most influential of all the leaders 
of the Presbyterian-Reformed type. Honda became later a Methodist 
and in 1907 was chosen the first bishop of the Japan Methodist Church. 
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In the Kansai area, congregations were organized in Kobe and 
Osaka due to the efforts of the Congregational missionaries, D. C. 
Greene and O. H. Gulick. But soon the Doshisha in Kyoto became 
a radiating center of Congregationalism in this country. This school 
was established in November 1875 by Jo Niishima, known widely as 
Joseph Hardy Neesima, who had defied the Shogunate law and gone 
to America for study. In 1876 a group of Christian young men from 
Kumamoto entered the Doshisha. They had been baptized by Captain 
L. L. Janes, the chief teacher of the Kumamoto School for Western 
Learning (Yogakko). Although they now came under the personal 
influence of Niishima, they were all independent souls and became 
great leaders of the Kumiai Kyokai (Congregational Churches). Danjo 
Ebina, Tsurin Kanamori, Hiromichi Kozaki, Tsuneteru Miyagawa, 
and Tokio Yokoi were among them. Of Ebina and Kozaki I shall 
speak more later. 

The third group of importance arose in Sapporo. In 1876 the 
Meiji govenment established a school of agriculture and invited W. 
S. Clark from the state of Massachusetts to start it. He was a man 
of strong Christian conviction and during his eight months’ stay left 
indelible impressions on his students. Seiken Oshima and Shosuke 
Sato were among his immediate pupils and became not only illustrious 
scholars but also prominent Christian laymen. Kingo Miyabe, Inazo 
Nitobe, and Kanzo Uchimura entered the school after Clark had left 
but became ardent Christians. Miyabe taught at his alma mater. 
Nitobe, who became a Quaker, served for a number of years as a 
Secretary General of the League of Nations. There is no need of 
saying that Uchimura became a great leader of the Non-Church 
Movement. 

The earliest Protestant leaders of Japan arose almost invariably 
from the samurai class. For samurai were the only men who could 
receive higher education under the Tokugawa Shogunate. They were 


trained in Confucianism and had to undergo a rigorous samurai dis- 
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cipline. Even after they became Christian they retained in many 
respects their samurai consciousness. This combination of Christian 
faith and the samurai spirit gave a certain peculiar character to them 
as Christian leaders, which in its turn affected the general trend of 
Protestantism in Japan. So we shall now study how in the cases of 
Hiromichi Kozaki and Danjo Ebina their inherited samurai conscious- 
ness was combined with, or overcome by, the Christian faith they 
accepted. 


II 


First let us examine a book put out by Kozaki (1856-1938) in 
April 1886. It is entitled Sezkyo Shinron, which may be translated 
as A New Treatise on the Relationship between Politics and Religion. 
It discusses a comparative appraisal of Confucianism and Christianity 
in special reference to the formation of a new Japan since the Res- 
toration of 1868. The author compares the great change that had 
taken place in Japan to the French Revolution, but says the revolution 
in Japan has been more radical than the earlier one in Europe because 
Japan has felt an impact of foreign civilization and culture, which has 
made a total social and cultural renewal imperative. 

It was only eighteen years after the Royal Restoration when 
Kozaki wrote this book. Both politically and socially, conditions were 
still chaotic. As a Christian patriot he was naturally concerned about 
the future of his nation and its culture. This is why he has chosen 
for his theme a comparison between Confucianism and Christianity, 
ignoring for the moment Shinto and Buddhism. He argues that Con- 
fucianism represents the past pre-Meiji social setup but now Christianity 
should replace it as the basic principle for the upbuilding of a new 
democratic nation. During the Tokugawa period it was the samurai 
class and not the other three classes that sustained the spiritual life 
of the Japanese. In a sense, they were the Japanese; and they were 
the ones who were thoroughly trained in the doctrine of Confucianism. 
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Therefore, says Kozaki, Confucianism is all that matters as we examine 
the basic principles of the traditional social order of Japan. To quote 
his own words: 

“Confucianism has contributed most for the organization of our 
society and for the maintenance of its customs and thoughts. 
Although Buddhism was not without influence, its adherents were 
confined to the classes lower than the samurai. Therefore its 
influence on our national society as a whole has been insignificant. 
Also, as an other-worldly religion, it seems to have been willing 
to let Confucianism take care of worldly affairs. Shinto has been 
more or less systematized since the days of Motoori and Hirata, 
but its role in the uplift of the people’s spirit and the sustenance 
of their mores has been far smaller even in comparison with 
Buddhism. Cases there were in which Shinto had some influence 
on the minds of our people. But in such cases it was not Shinto 
itself but rather doctrines borrowed from Confucianism that had 
edifying effects on them.” 

It is for this reason that Kozaki has singled out Confucianism for 
his discussion. Buddhism and Shinto seem to him to be so insignifi- 
cant not only for the past history but also for the future development 
of Japan. The only alternative relevant to him is therefore: Con- 
fucianism or Christianity. If only the inadequacy of the former be 
proven, any thoughtful Japanese will inevitably be induced to accept 
the adequacy of Christianity for the building of a new modern state. 
So Kozaki analyses Confucianism as it was interpreted and used during 
the Tokugawa period and tries to prove how insufficient the whole 
ethical structure based on the principles of chu and ko is for a pro- 
gressive society where freedom and equality should prevail. It is a 
teaching closely bound up with a feudalistic social order, whereas 
Christianity contains within itself all the necessary basic principles for 
a democratic society. In this connection he also criticizes those who 


say secular movements for social and political reconstruction are 
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sufficient. For man does not live by bread alone. It is a great mis- 
take to ignore religious and moral issues because people should be 
sustained spiritually as well as materially. 

According to Kozaki, Confucianism has been necessary for pre- 
paring the Japanese people for Christ just as Greek philosophy had 
educated and prepared the Greeks for the acceptance of the gospel. 
Not only Confucianism but all the good virtues fostered by Buddhism 
and Shinto will find their fulfilment in Christ. Only Christianity, 
however, is able to provide the idea of the Kingdom of God where 
each individual is recognized as an individual. And from this basic 
principle ensue freedom and equality. Also, Christianity alone can 
raise the status of women to that of equality to men. It alone can 
reform society by removing all sorts of moral and social evils. Further- 
more, it alone can help maintain friendly relations between the nations 
of the world. As Christianity is the conscience of the Western society, 
so Japan also must adopt and accept Christianity as her basic religious 
principle. Kozaki, however, does not advocate making Christianity a 
state religion. He insists that religion and state should be kept separate 
but their separation should not mean religious indifference. Freedom 
of religious belief is indeed the most important condition for the healthy 
development of religious life. 

In his presentation of Christianity Kozaki is moderately liberal, 
or rather, moderately conservative. (The conservatives blamed him 
for his acceptance of higher criticism while the radicals labeled him 
as a conservative.) He shows positive appreciation for the basic 
doctrines of traditional Protestantism. He may not be called an 
original thinker; but his criticism of Confucianism with his alternative 
“Confucianism or Christianity” had set an pattern for the subsequent 
development of Protestantism in this country. It was indeed relevant 
in so far as Confucianism, especially as incorporated in the Rescript 
on Education, continued to be the basic ethic of Japan till the end of 


last war. It was only during 1930’s that Shinto became influential 
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as an element of the rising totalitarian trend in our political thought 
and practice. Nevertheless, it was unfortunate, espicially from our 
present-day viewpoint, that Kozaki and other great Christian leaders 
of the Meiji period, being of the samurai origin, had shared the samurai 
prejudice against Buddhism and Shinto. For precisely because these 
were the religions of the lower classes upon whom the samurai looked 
down, they were bound to be more important factors of the society 
where all the former classes were mixed. This point they seem to 
have missed. And here perhaps should be sought the chief reason 
why Japanese Protestantism has been able neither to extend its influ- 
ence widely beyond the educated middle classes nor to answer success- 
fully challenges made by Buddhism, Shinto, and more recent popular 
sects. 


Ill 


Let us now turn to Danjo Ebina (1856-1937). He was Kozaki’s 
classmate both in Kumamoto and in Kyoto. But he was a man of 
different temper, more philosophical and introspective. Fortunately 
he has left us a short autobiographical sketch of his soul’s develop- 
ment. Its title is Waga Shinkyo no Yurat to Ketka (The Origin and 
Development of My Christian Faith). It was originally an address 
delivered by him at Doshisha Church, Kyoto, in 1922. I shall try to 
reproduce it here in English as much as it is relevant for our present 
purpose. His recollection goes back to the earliest years of the Meiji 
era, which he characterizes as the years of iconoclasm. All the 
traditional religious values were then discredited. Not only the youth 
but also the government itself was for destruction. Especially hard 
on Buddhism was the policy of the government, which allied itself 
with Shinto over against Buddhism. And yet this did not mean that 
the Shinto shrines received much respect. Ebina says: 

“The period was only busy with destruction, not ready yet 
to build up. The only good thing about it was that there was no 
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room left for superstition. Young people were grateful for the 
fact that they did not have to fear ghosts any more. Their world 
had been cleansed of anything uncanny. No more religion was 
there and atheism was spreading. There was neither god nor 
buddha; neither heaven nor hell. Everything looked bare and 
transparent. Belief in supernatural beings was ascribed to the 
working of our nervous system. People thought they were now 

living in an age of science. Thus my comtemporaries and I 

ceased to believe in the divine when we were eleven or twelve 

years old.” 

Hand in hand with the destruction of old beliefs there went on 
also the demolition of old moral ideas. The great political leaders of 
the period had been mostly rvonin free from all social ties and con- 
ventions. They often divorced their wives and married geisha girls 
or waitresses. They were the ones who advocated the practice of 
entertraining one’s guests in a restaurant with the service of geisha 
girls, whereas during the Tokugawa period social parties had been 
held in homes. Even the concepts of cha (loyalty) and 6 (filial piety) 
were losing their significance. The feudal system having been abo- 
lished, the samurai had no more their immediate objects of loyalty. 
People also called in question one’s duty of absolute obedience to his 
parents. The Confucian scriptures were often treated merely as scraps 
of paper and that quite literally for they were actually used for making 
a fusuma sliding-door. 

To this whole situation Ebina reacted in the following way: 

“However, I was not satisfied with nothing but destruction. 

The sense of loyalty to one’s lord had been so long cultivated in 

my mind that I could not do without an object of my loyal de- 

votion. I aspired for an authority. In my home life, too, there 
was hardly any communication possible between my conservative 
parents and myself who was for progress. They were not willing 


to encourage their son to do what he wanted. So I was discontent, 
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to which feeling, however, I did not dare to give vent. And this 

situation caused me to feel lonely.” 

Thus he began his search for a higer authority. In Kumamoto 
he was first trained in the Confucian Shushi School doctrine of kaku- 
buisu chicht, according to which true knowledge is to be obtained 
through the study of things as they are. This training made his 
approach to natural science easier. At the School of Western Learning 
he studied among other things physics, chemistry, and astronomy and 
was struck with awe when he learned all things happened according 
to the laws of nature. At the same time the thought that the universe 
is infinite suggested to him that the totality of things is far beyond 
human perception. 

A sense of mystery was awakened thus to him. He contemplated 
on the meaning of fen (heaven) and came to the conclusion that it 
must be more than the Reason which the Shushi School had taken 
it to be. He thought it might correspond to what the Westerners 
called God. So the concept of ten acquired to him a personalistic 
coloring, though he was not ready to worship it. To him prayer was 
a superstition, nothing but an incantation, a gokilo. Even after he 
became a Christian he hated to apply the Japanese term kzto for 
prayer. He would prefer the word inori, which, however, had a con- 
notation of “cursing” as in the phrase inori-korosu (“to curse some- 
one to death”). So finally he adopted the English word “prayer” 
into his Japanese vocabulary. 

Now Confucianism taught a distinction between the shishin (selfish 
mind or arbitrariness) and the honshin (true mind). When young 
Ebina experienced within himself a conflct between his honshin and 
shishin, between his reason and lust, he felt a real need for prayer. 
However, he kept his inner struggle to himself for two long years 
because he was afraid of being despised by his fellow students for his 
religious concern. 

It was Captain Janes who taught him how to pray. One Saturday 
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evening a discussion meeting was held in his home. The teacher bade 
his students stand up for prayer. Then after reading a passage from 
Scripture he explained that prayer was a creature’s duty to his creator. 
By this word of Captain Janes the mind of Ebina was suddenly opened 
up. He realized that he was only a created being, so he should not 
be living just for himself. It was to him a Copernican revolution, a 
change from self-centeredness to God-centeredness. He called it his 
internal Royal Restoration (6sez shin). Up untill that time his cons- 
cience had been impotent to control his passions; but now he found 
his true lord and his conscience gained authority. It was a great 
uplifting experience that he could now have access to the presence of 
the lord and ruler (jdtez) of the universe. 

This was the beginning of his Christian experience, in which he 
found something deeper and better than Confucianism. Still, as Ebina 
confesses, it was a sort of ethical religion and nothing more. Man 
was related to God as a subject to his lord. There was yet no reali- 
zation of the fatherhood of God. There were some other students 
who had similar experiences but they as well as Ebina himself all 
wanted to be alone. They sought quiet places among the hills and 
spent much time in prayer and meditation. Psalms and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress became now favorite readings for Ebina. With 
much sympathy he studied the history of Puritanism and felt the only 
way for him to go was to join the historic march of the Christian 
pilgrims. 

In this way he discovered the purpose of his life. But there came 
temptations. Once his samurai consciousness was reawakened as he 
watched a military parade in Kumamoto. He was so overwhelmed 
by the sight that he was almost absent-minded for three days. Should 
he not live for military glory rather than for the spread of Christianity ? 
Indeed, the figure of a St. Paul, whom he imagined to be a sort of 
Saigyo Hoshi, looked to him so shabby in contrast with the glory of 


a military commander. After three days, however, he realized that 
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he had been dreaming. Since then he never felt the temptation of a 
military career. Another temptation was that of a political career. 
He had been thoroughly trained in the Confucian doctrine of chikoku 
het-tenka, i.e., providing order and welfare to the nation and to the 
world at large. It took him more time to get rid of political ambition. 
There were in Kumamoto certain young men engaged in political 
activities. When Takamori Saigo led the revolt of the Satsuma boys 
against the Tokyo government, they joined it in the hope that a re- 
public might in this way be set up on the island of Kyushu. Some 
of these Kumamoto boys were reading the New Testament and some 
were even baptized Christians. Ebina felt much sympathy for them 
for he himself was vitally interested in the cause of civil liberty and 
people’s rights (jivu-minken). But he resisted the temptation to go 
with them, for he found he could not share their attitude toward 
freedom and equality. As against the Meiji government controlled 
by the Satsuma and Choshu leaders they always insisted on equality. 
But they were not necessarily willing to treat the common people as 
their equals. Their idea of equality was not consistent to Ebina the 
Christian. 

He never felt the allurement of money———a trait characteristic 
of a samurai. But he had a burning desire for learning. Too much 
reading together with undernourishment due to poverty caused a cer- 
tain eye trouble. He was forbidden by his doctor to read and he was 
compelled to retire into the innermost recess of his mind. There he 
discovered within himself many dirty thoughts and images. He ab- 
horred his own intellectual ambition and vanity, which he thought 
had sprung from the passion of the self. He admits that in this 
respect he was then a disciple of Sakyamuni rather than of Jesus. 
He fought seriously against the desires of his own self “with a certain 
amount of success”. However, the thought 'that he might become 
blind made him despair. One day he was strolling through the Im- 


perial Palace grounds in Kyoto and conversed in his mind with his 
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God. God asked him if he would love God rather than knowledge 
and beauty. He realized thereupon that God demanded from him 
absolute love and devotion. But he had not offered his total self to 
the alter of God. He had to admit that he had kept to himself what 
was God’s, that he was guilty of theft before his creator. His cons- 
ciousness of sin was thus deepened. He found a sin even in his act 
of reading the Bible. He thought he was sinning in the midst of his 
preaching. Any desire for the realization of his own possibilities he 
judged to be sinful before God. Then Ebina goes on describing his 
own experience as follows: 

“Ts there then nothing pure in my soul? I searched and 
found there a wish to please God. This was indeed a bit of 
genuine truthfulness within me and cannot be called asin. Every- 
thing else within myself was sinful, however. God said he would 
give me nothing else but himself. He asked me whether I would 
be satisfied with him alone without the enjoyment of any other 
gift from him. This question meant a cross to me. I prayed as 
Jesus did in Gethsemane: If thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me. But finally I also resigned and prayed: Not my will, 
but thine, be done. There was nothing but despair, physically 
as well as mentally, left for me in this world. Only my aspiring 
love for God was with me. Then I sang: 


Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow thee. 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shall be. 


Perish ev’ry fond ambition, 
All ve thought and hoped and known. 
Yet how rich is my condition, 


God and heaven are still my own! 


Everything else was thus taken away, but a child-like trust 
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in God was now granted to me. I was awakened to my status 

as an infant of God. He became my Father, no more simply the 

Lord of the universe. I was grateful for this experience because 

I could now for the first time call God my Father from the depth 

of my heart.” 

Even after this decisive experience, however, Ebina had to fight 
against his own spiritual pride. Because the very spiritual victory he 
had won over his ambitions and worldly aspirations made him arrog- 
ant. To his embarrassment he found within himself pride instead of 
infantile trust. He was deeply ashamed of himself before God and 
thought nothing short of having his old self crucified with Christ 
would save him from the depth of sin. Indeed, it took him ten years 
of such inner struggles to attain to the consciousness of divine sonship 
as a result of his participation in the mind of Jesus Christ. 


IV 


From Ebina’s autobiographical sketch above outlined his general 
theological tendency suggests itself. He tried indeed to understand 
and interpret the Christian Gospel in the light of his own religious 
experience. His method was the same as that of modern liberal 
theology in the West. He learned also from the writings of liberal 
theologians how to explain the traditional Christian dogmas in the 
light of history. It is interesting to observe that in his book on 
Sammv-ittai no Kyogi to yoga Shukyo-teki Ishiki (The Dogma of the 
Trinity and my Religious Consciousness), 1902, he presented the 
Trinitarian dogma in its historical context and development and also 
tried to give his own interpretation in the light of his religious ex- 
perience. In this book he is not Unitarian. For he is in full sym- 
pathy with Athanasius over against the Arians. However, he is a 
Trinitarian not in the sense of orthodoxy but according to his own 
religio-philosophical principles. This book was therefore made a target 


of much criticism on the part of more conservative ministers and 
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theologians. They said he was not evangelical. He was even called 
a heretic——not without justification, for his doctrine of the Trinity 
was, as might be expected from his permises, quite Sabellian. So he 
defended his position in a book entitled Kirisuto-kyo no Hongi (The 
Essential Meaning of Christianity), 1903. There he analyses Christian 
thought into two different types. On the one hand there is the type 
of theology represented by Paul, Augustine, and Luther. On the other 
hand there is the type of theology, more mystical in contrast with the 
former which is more evangelical, represented by John, Origen, and 
Schleiermacher. Needless to say that Ebina identifies himself with 
the latter rather than the former type. He pleads that the one is as 
much entitled to be called Christian as the other. 

Ebina had a rare talent of eloquence. His prophetic remarks on 
political, social, and international issues were widely appreciated. But 
his theological thinking, based on his own peculiar religious experience 
and worked out by the help of a careful study of the history of 
Christian thought, could not so easily be followed by those who neither 
had a religious experience of that depth nor shared his historical 
knowledge and insight. Though a great orator, he was no writer. 
His books were in most cases either dictated by him or edited by his 
secretaries on the basis of the notes taken from his lectures. So he 
did not leave behind him such pieces of literature as did his great 
rivals Uemura and Uchimura. But throughout his long years of 
active service he was one of the most outstanding Christian figures 
of Japan. 

It is interesting to note that his Christianity was in a sense a sort 
of transformed Confucianism. Like Kozaki and many others, he re- 
tained his samurai complex all throughout his life. He was intellec- 
tualistic, patriotic, and was always alert on political issues both on the 
national and international levels. In spite of his enthusiasm for democ- 
racy he had a certain elite-consciousness. The most glorious days for 


him were those in which he was paster of the Hongo Church, Tokyo. 
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For then he could address himself, Sunday after Sunday, to a large 
audience composed mostly of professors and students of the Tokyo 
Imperial University. He was always proud of the fact that he could 
count among his disciples some of the best brains of Japan. There- 
fore, it will not be wide of the mark if we take him as a represen- 


tative of the general type of early Protestantism in modern Japan. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS 
SITUATION IN JAPAN 


by Joseph M. Kitagawa 


Introduction 


Recently Dr. Hatta, the former vice president of Indonesia, re- 
marked: “He who claims to understand the Indonesian situation must 
be badly informed.” A similar observation could be made regarding 
the contemporary Japanese situation, and especially about its religious 
scene. 

It is never an easy task to understand other countries, other peoples, 
and other religions, because we tend to see in others pretty much what 
we want to see. For example, some people associate Japan primarily 
with cherry blossoms, Mt. Fuji, and Geisha girls. Japan symbolizes 
for them the peace and serenity of the romantic past, which the West 
has long lost and forgotten. Others think of Japan as an area of rapid 
social, economic, and political change, where poverty stricken people 
are fighting for their survival and communists are on the march. Still 
others think of Japan as a spiritual nation, destined to offer religious 
insight and wisdom to the future of the world. It was reported two 
years ago that 10,000 copies of a small book on Zen Buddhism were 
sold in this country within a few weeks, and many people who once 
read Liebmann’s Peace of Mind and Peale’s Positive Thinking are now 
turning to D. T. Suzuki; the term “Zen” has broken into familiar 
usage, even among the beatniks. These views (and many others, too) 
touch certain aspects of contemporary Japan, and there is some truth 
in each one. However, it is extremely difflcult to reconcile these con- 
tradictory trends and feel the spiritual pulse of present-day Japan. 


In the words of Sir George B. Sansom: “Few countries have been 
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more copiously described than Japan, and perhaps few have been less 
thoroughly understood.”) 

All of you know, I am sure, that Japan covers four main islands, 
and that its total area is less than that of California. Travellers soon 
fall in love with the beautiful scenery, but those who live there can 
also cite some of the hazards, such as earthquakes, typhoons, and 
volcanic eruptions. Moreover, the cost of the striking natural beauty 
of the mountains is that only about twenty percent of the land is arable, 
and outsiders may very well wonder how ninety million people can 
live in such a small space. Tokyo alone boasts a population of nine 
million. 

Anyone who visits Japan today cannot help being confused by the 
peculiar mixture of the ancient Orient and the modern West. A few 
years ago, a visitor from England was intrigued by the sight of some 
devout worshippers at a Shinto shrine, bowing and clapping their hands 
in prayer, and next to them two young men practicing baseball. This 
visitor, however, realized how erroneous it would be to judge a group 
of people by their external behavior alone. In his words: “If it be 
true that the ghost of ancient Greece still walks in Athens, and if to 
understand the Jew some knowledge of the Bible and the sufferings 
of the Ghetto are required, the past, too, of Japan must never be for- 


92) 


gotten. 


Early Shinto 


Much has been speculated but actually very little is known about 
prehistoric Japan. To be sure, we know something about the aboriginal 
Ainu, a semi-Caucasoid fishing and hunting people, whose descendants 


still live on the northern island of Hokkaido, but we cannot ascertain 


1. Sansom, Sir George B., “ Forward,’ Japan—Past and Present by Edwin O. 
Reischauer (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), p. vii. 

2. D'Arcy, M. C., “Japan after the American Occupation,’ The Listener 
(September 17, 1953), p. 455. 
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their influence on the non-Ainu groups who eventually overpowered 
them. Most scholar agree that the historic period of Japan started 
about 1,600 years ago when the dominant Yamato (ancient term for 
Japan) clan subjugated other peoples and established a small kingdom. 

The religion of the early Japanese people was a simple cosmic 
religion, later known as Shinto, which is vsually translated as the “Way 
of the gods.” The early Japanese did not draw a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the heavenly and earthly domains, and they had only 
a vague notion about the life to come; they simply accepted life as 
it is with its hopes, fears, sufferings and frustrations. Central to their 
religion was the belief in kamz, a term which is usually translated as 
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gods or deities, but also means “above,” “superior,” or “divine,” signi- 
fying anything which is the’ object of one’s reverence and respect. 
Early Shinto was more than a polytheism or a nature worship; it 
accepted the whole of life and the cosmos as sacred because the kami 
pervaded everything. People recognized the kamz nature in the sun, 
moon, water, earth-quakes, thunder, plants, rocks, birds, beasts, and 
fishes, as well as in human beings. The ancient Shinto myths re- 
peatedly mention the eight hundred myriads of kamz, which is one 
way of expressing the belief in the sacredness of the whole universe. 

Early Shinto was not interested in speculating on the meaning of 
the world, because the meaning of the world was believed to be the 
world itself and not a reflection about it. The early Japanese never 
thought of themselves in any way separated from the cosmic existence 
and the rhythm of nature; they never pictured themselves as sojourners 
in this world. They were integral parts of this cosmos, which was 
a community of living beings and not of things. They felt a deep 
kinship with the world of nature, which to them was a majestic work 
of art. Indeed, Shinto has been characterized as the artist’s way of 
life : 

“Natural forces are the very subject matter for those who produce 


artifacts from raw material or who hunt and fish and farm. Thus 
Shinto taught succeeding generations of Japanese how such forces are 
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controlled and these formulas have become embedded in Shinto liturgies, 

Dealing, as this body of belief does, with the essence of life and with 

the spirits inhabiting all natural and many artificial objects, it came 

about that no tree could be marked for felling, no bush tapped for 
lacquer juice, no oven built for smelting or for pottery, and no forge 
fire lit without appeal to the Kami resident in each.”®) 

There were two main characteristics of early Shinto. The first 
was the sense of gratitude toward the kami. Sorrows there were, 
and so was there a sense of fear, but all in all life was good ( yoshi) 
and beautiful, and human beings had every reason to be thankful for 
their lot in it. The second was the emphasis on purification. What 
concerned the early Japanese was not moral sins but physical and 
mental defilements, which had to be cleansed ceremonially by exorcism 
and abstention. To them, evil (ashz) did not exist within a person 
who performed the evil, because evil was believed to be caused by 
external factors. Essentially, evil was not a reality ; it was a lack of 
harmony and beauty, and evil could be corrected by purification cere- 
monies (harae), performed by magician-priests. 

It must be kept in mind that Shinto was a communal religion. 
The emphasis was placed on communal, collective acts and celebra- 
tions, and not on individual beliefs and decisions. We must remind 
ourselves in this connection that the early Japanese kingdom was in 
effect a confereration of powerful clans, held together by the religious 
authority of the imperial clan. Significantly, early Shinto equated the 
political administration (matsuri-goto) with religious rites (matsurt), 
and both of them were regarded as the duty of the emperor, who was 
the chief priest. 

The unit of early Japanese society was the clan (ujz), which was 
ruled by the clan head. Each clan was united not only by a common 
understanding as to the ultimate nature and purpose of life but also 
by its clan deity (kami). The entire clan turned toward its kami for 


3. Warner, Langdon, The Enduring Art of Japan (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952), pp. 18-19. 
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seasonal festivities and “transitional rites” (Rites de passage), such as 
birth, naming, initiation, marriage, sickness and recovery, and death 
and burial. Many clans regarded particular mountains as “other 
world,” where paradise and hell existed together, and spirits of the 
dead were believed to go (or return) to one of these mountains. Usu- 
ally, only the spirits of the noblemen and the priests were believed 
to become kami. The spirits of the dead were very close to the life 
of the clan, and the hereditary shamans, who in a trance could ascend 
to other worlds, played a significant role in the clan affairs. These 
features of ancient Shinto have been preserved to a significant degree 
by the religious life of the Japanese to our own day. 


“«Religio-cultural Waves”’ from Outside 

Let us now briefly survey the historical development of Japanese 
religions, which can be conveniently discussed in terms of successive 
“religio-cultural waves’ from outside. Each time a religio-cultural 
wave hit the island kingdom, a three-fold response followed. At first, 
a new religion or culture was eagerly welcomed, then there was a 
period of integration or assimilation, and finally the new religion or 
culture was either rejected or transformed by a re-assertion of the old 
spiritual heritage of Japan. We shall illustrate this three-fold move- 
ment in connection with the introduction of Chinese civilization, Roman 
Catholicism, and modern Western civilization. 

The initial wave of Chinese culture penetrated Japan in about the 
fifth and sixth centuries, introducing the ethical teachings of Con- 
fucianism, the magico-mystical teaching of Taoism, and the gospel of 
Buddhism. During the first period that followed, roughly from the 
sixth to the eighth century, the impact of the continental influence 
overshadowed Shinto to the extent that during the eighth century 
(known as the Nara period) Japan appeared very much like a miniature 
of China, socially, politically, and even religiously. During the second 


period, roughly from the nineth to the twelfth century, Confucianism 
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and Buddhism were gradually assimilated by the Japanese, so that 
something like a “division of labor” developed among religious and 
semi-religious systems. For example, national and communal cults 
remained the prerogatives of Shinto, but public and private morality 
were delegated to Confucianism, and spiritual and metaphysical pro- 
blems became the concerns of Buddhism. Finally, during the third 
period, roughly during the thirteenth century, the pendulum swung the 
other way. As Kublai Khan, the Mongol emperor of China, attempted 
to invade the island kingdom, which only a few centuries earlier had 
looked up to China with dreamy eyes, Japan asserted herself and fought 
the Chinese armada with arms. It was more than a matter of military 
conflict, however. In the religious domain, we find the emergence of 
native Japanese schools of Buddhism, such as the nationalistic Nichiren 
Sect, Amida Pietism, and Zen Buddhism, as well as the restoration of 
Shinto. The three-fold cycle was complete. 

A second religio-cultural wave penetrated Japan from Europe in the 
sixteenth century. The first Europeans to come were the Portuguese, 
who were then establishing a great overseas empire in India and other 
parts of Asia. The Portuguese traders were soon followed by Roman 
Catholic missionaries ; the famous Jesuit, Francis Xavier (d. 1552), and 
his companions arrived on Japanese shores in 1549. Roman Catholic- 
ism, then known as the “Kirishitan” Sect, was welcomed not only as 
a new religion but also as a symbol of European civilization. Some 
of the warrior lords (daimyo) dispatched emissaries to the Vatican and 
to courts of Catholic princes in Europe. Oda Nobunaga, the “strong 
man of Japan,” favored Catholicism partly to counterbalance the ex- 
cessive power of the established Buddhist monasteries, but this factor 
alone does not explain the rapid growth of Catholicism and European 
civilization in Japan during the sixteenth century. Many religious 
books, including Thomas a Kempis’ /miatio Christt and non-religious 
works such as Aesop’s Fables, were widely circulated among the in- 
tellectuals. According to one report sent to the Vatican there were 
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about 150,000 Japanese Catholics near the end of the sixteenth century. 
It was difficult, however, to assimilate Catholicism into Japanese re- 
ligious and cultural life, because Catholic Christianity professed single- 
ness of allegiance, demanding an “either/or” decision from the Japanese. 
Japanese rulers issued prohibition edicts against Catholicism time and 
time again, but they did not enforce them because they were afraid 
of the military strength of the Catholic nations. 

In the end, a severe blow came to the Catholics when, in 1637, 
thousands of Kirishitan men and women on the island of Kyushu re- 
belled against the feudal government. Although they fought valiantly, 
they fell when their food and munitions were exhausted. When the 
uprising was quelled, Japanese Catholics were ordered to renounce their 
faith ; if they did not, they were either tortured or shipped out of the 
country. This brought an end to the colorful history of medieval 
Roman Catholicism in Japan. 

Following the Catholic uprising, the feudal government took the 
far more drastic measure of “seclusion,” cutting off all trade and other 
relations with foreign powers. This lasted for two anda half centuries, 
until the arrival of Commodore Perry in 1853. In order to exterminate 
Catholicism, the government required every family to belong to some 
definite Buddhist temple, thus making Buddhism de facto a department 
of the government. But the old pattern of division of labor among 
different religions was maintained. Shinto continued to be in charge 
of communal cults, while Confucianism provided the social and political 
theories and ethical principles. The warriors (Samuraz) followed the 
semi-religious Code of Warriors (Bushido), and the masses found mean- 
ing and consolation in the eclectic, hamanistic folk religion, a blend 
of Shinto, Buddhism, and Taoism. On all acounts, Japan was a small, 
insignificant nation off the Asiatic mainland, but the Japanese had a 
sense of security based on the ethnocentricism which had been nurtured 
by the Shinto cosmological world-view. 


Because of the seclusion policy, however, people did not know that 
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events were moving quickly in the rest of the world. They were not 
even conscious of the birth of the new republic across the Pacific 
Ocean. From this nation “Black Ships” led by Commodore Matthew 
Perry appeared off the shore of Japan in 1853. 


Modern Western Civilization and Japan 

A new cycle of the three-fold process began 100 years ago with 
the visit of Commodore Perry and ended with World War II. When 
modern Western civilization was introduced to Japan in the nineteenth 
century, Japan, like a hungry child walking into a candy store, tried 
to buy everything novel and good — a postal system. a civil service 
system, banks, a parliament, a constitution, railroads, electricity, an 
army, a navy, and an educational system. President Fillmore had 
instructed Commodore Perry to assure the Japanese officials that the 
United States was not like other Christian countries, since it did not 
interfere in religion at home, much less abroad. But the combined 
pressures of Western nations persuaded the Japanes2 government to 
lift the edict banning Christianity in 1873, and religious freedom was 
guaranteed in the Constitution of the same year. Western clothes 
took the place of the kimono ; the man’s traditional hair-do and sword- 
carrying were forbidden. 

This situation fostered the rise of modern intellectuals with a 
Westernized education. Many young people felt that they were emanci- 
pated from the traditional cultural and religious values by Western 
science, democracy, Christianity, or atheism. As early as the 1870's, 
Mill, Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer were introduced, and soon 
Voltaire and Rousseau began to attract Japanese scholars. A little 
later, Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer became the intellectual idols of 
college students. Japanese Buddhists found their greatest inspiration 
in Schopenhauer, Spinoza, and Hegel. Among all forms of Western 
thought the most controversial was Christianity. While it never gained 


much in numerical strength, it drew eager followers from the ranks 
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of young intellectuals in the urban areas. 

After a decade of initial enthusiasm for Western civilization, the 
situation changed somewhat. The hope of Western Christian mission- 
aries and of the iconoclastic young Japanese to see Japan completely 
Westernized and Christianized was destined to give way to a series 
of disappointments. In this connection, we often forget that the archi- 
tects of modern Japan attempted to develop a Westernized nation-state 
without losing the traditionol religious and cultural framework. In 
1889 the new Constitution guaranteed the freedom of religion, and at 
the same time the govenment banned religious instruction of any kind 
from all schools, public and private, although “moral teaching, if ap- 
plicable to all religions, could be given.” (Ordinance 12). What the 
Ministry of Education had in mind was to give a special advantage 
to Shinto, by interpreting it not as a religion but as a national morality 
and a patriotic cult. Henceforth education became the means of in- 
culcating an ethnocentric nationalism and strengthening the emperor 
cult. For example, in the Imperial Rescript on Education (1890) we 
read : 


Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a basis broad 
and everlasting, and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue. Our 
subjects ever united in loyalty and filial piety have from generation 


to generation illustrated the beauty thereof .... Ye, our subjects, 
be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters; 
as husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends true ... always re- 


spect the Constitution and observe the law; should emergency arise, 
offer yourselves courageously to the State; and thus guard and main- 
tain the prosperity of our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and 
earth.... The way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed 
by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed by their descendants and 
the subjects, infallible for all ages, and true in all places.... 
Meanwhile, Japan’s victories in the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) 
and Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) and the annexation of Korea (1910) 
strengthened the military clique, and Japan’s unprecedented prosperity 
during World War I fattened the financial clique. In effect, parliament 


became a rubber stamp, and political stability was maintained by a 
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balance of power between the military and financial cliques. The 
throne was venerated, not as the political authority but as a tool of 
the ruling oligarchy. Buddhism and Christianity, as well as the sec- 
tarian Shinto denominations, which incidentally had been separated 
from state Shinto between 1882 and 1908, had to accept the special 
status of Shinto. From 1918 onward, much to the consternation of 
the conservative statesmen, financiers, and militarists, the demands for 
universal suffrage became vocal. Industrial workers began to organize 
unions, labor strikes were frequent occurrences, and a small Marxist 
group began to attract students. Any such movement was suspected 
as Bolshevik propaganda; the emperor cult, Shinto, Japanese Spirit 
(Yamato Damashii), and notional ethics (Shu-shin) were trumpeted as 
ideological weapons against all “foreign” and “dangerous” ideas. 

In the 1930’s Japan entered the third stage. All liberal thinking 
and expression, in religion, philosophy, art, or culture, was condemned 
as dangerous. The rights of freedom of the press, thought, and as- 
sembly, as well as the freedom of conscience and belief, were violated. 
Some elder statesmen and moderate parliamentarians who resisted the 
militarists’ expansionist policies were assassinated. In 1936 Japan joined 
Germany in an anti-communist pact, and the government began to 
press all religious bodies to co-operate with the national aim to extend 
the imperial rule abroad. All religious bodies were encouraged to send 
their representatives to the front to pray for Japan’s victory. In 1939, 
the Religious Bodies Law was enforced, by which the government 
could control all aspects of religious organizations, and Buddhism and 
Christianity were urged to unite their respective denominations. Fur- 
ther, a Religious League composed of Christian, Buddhist, and Sec- 
tarian Shinto denominations was organized in 1941 to provide a spiritual 


bulwark for the nation. The three-fold process was once more complete. 


Post-war Japan 


After Japan’s surrender to the Allied Powers in 1945, another 
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cultural wave penetrated Japan, this time primarily from the United 
States. Even before the signing of the Peace Treaty, businessmen, 
students, scholars, religious people and government officials were sent 
en masse to America with “MacArthur Passports.” Economically, 
politically, and culturally, Japan began to orient herself singularly to 
America. By the directives of the Occupation Forces, state Shinto 
was disestablished and the emperor publicly renounced his divine nature. 
Assured of the freedom of religious belief, practice, and propaganda, 
the Buddhist, Christian, and Sect Shinto denominations revitalized their 
activities. Taking advantage of the new situation, many splinter sects 
which were once identified with Buddhism or Shinto have separated 
from them, and numerous “New Religious Cults” (Shinko Shukyo) have 
emerged. 

The complexity of the post-war situation in Japan is caused, in 
part, by the attitudes and policies of the United States toward Japan. 
In 1945, the Occupation Army announced a policy to create an ad- 
vanced democracy, so that Japan was to become a neutral, de-mili- 
tarized “Switzerland” in Asia. The year 1946 was described by General 
MacArthur as a year of legislative reform hardly surpassed in a com- 
parative period during the evolution of civilized society. The American 
democratic crusaders suggested a model constitution, which was un- 
animously accepted by Japan, and 27 million people obediently voted 
in the general election. In 1947, American policy in Asia underwent 
a radical change, and the Occupation policy of democratization shifted 
to one of making Japan a strong anti-communist citadel in the Pacific. 
In 1948, MacArthur was convinced that the seeds of democracy which 
he had planted would bear fruit in the years to come; “that Christianity 
was making great strides in Japan, and that the occupation was being 
conducted according to the tenets of the Sermon on the Mount.’ In 
1949, the Occupation authority interpreted its task as a friendly elder 
brother giving advice to a younger brother, as it were. In 1950, 


A, The Manchester Guardian Weekly, August 28, 1952. 
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Japanese trade with Western nations was re-established, and in 1951 
the Peace Treaty was signed in San Francisco. In 1952, an adminis- 
trative agreement over terms for U.S. bases in Japan was signed, and 
the first anti-American riots took place in Tokyo. A revised treaty 
has been recently (January 1960) signed in Washington by the U.S. 
Secretary of State and the Prime Minister of Japan. 

One of the sore spots in American-Japanese relations is the problem 
of rearmament. People in Japan feel that it was the Occupation 
authority which insisted on the complete de-militarization of Japan in 
1945. As Joseph Alsop states: “We wrote a Japanese constitution 
forbidding national armaments in any form. But now we are pleading 
with the Japanese to rearm and they are coyly quoting our own con- 
stitution right back at us.”©) The problem is partly an economic one, 
because rearmament costs about a billion dollars a year, which is a 
large sum of money for a starving nation. Even those Japanese who 
favored a limited rearmament take the attitude: “We will supply the 
men and the underwear; will you supply the rest.” The U.S. on 
the other hand has been calling for more financial responsibility on 
Japan’s part, and there is a disagreement between what Japan thinks 
she can pay and what the U.S. thinks Japan can pay. The military 
budget has been the favorite target of the General Council of Japan 
Trade Unions, left-wing intellectuals, and pacifists. 

The picture is further complicated by the fact that external pres- 
sures on Japan come from the three divided worlds — the Free World, 
the Communist World, and the Uncommitted World of Asian nations. 
Although Japan has been closely identified with the Free World, geo- 
graphically she is uncomfortably close to Communist Russia and Red 
China, and economically she has to trade with the uncommitted nations 
in Asia, if she wants to survive. Incidentally, the Japanese commuist 
leaders have been split between the orthodox Marx-Lenin school (a 


carry over from the pre-war intellectual movement) and the village 


5. Chicago Sun-Times, October 23, 1953. 
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communism school, admirers of the Chinese communist movement. 


The Religious Situation in Post-war Japan 

The religious situation in post-war Japan reflects the ambiguities 
and difficulties within the social, political, economic, and cultural realms. 
Recently, I have been struck by the fact that all visitors from Japan, 
from the prime minister down to students, in discussing her pressing 
problems, seem to chant in unison: “over-population and poverty.” 
I do not suggest for a moment that these are not urgent problems; 
they are. My concern, however, is that people in Japan, in uttering 
these words repeatedly. may hypnotize themselves. And if ninety 
million people should come under the influence of mass hypnosis, some- 
thing drastic could happen. We cannot hope to feel the spiritual pulse 
of the Japanese people today without taking into account the under- 
currents of this type of potential mass hypnosis. 

One of the basic problems in post-war Japan is the rootlessness 
of the Japanese people. Rightly or wrongly, until World War II the 
Japanese people had a sense of security in this universe. Their sense 
of security was derived not from any particular doctrine of Shinto, 
Buddhism or Confucianism but from the nebulous but real cosmolo- 
gical orientation that underlay the ancient Shinto religion. While this 
cosmic orientation had been submerged through the long history of 
Japan by the influences of the religious and cultural waves from out- 
side, it remained at the core of the spiritual culture of Japan, trans- 
forming religions and cultures which were introduced from outside. 
This was astutely observed by J. B. Pratt, who stated that the Japanese 
people “have done with Buddhism what they have done with every- 
thing else that has been brought them from abroad. They have ac- 
cepted it simply, humbly, in sincere and almost child-like fashion, and 
then they have laid the stamp of their own transforming genius upon 


it.”6) Indeed, it was not any one of the institutionalized religions which 


6. Pratt, James. B, ‘The Pilgrimage of Buddhism (New York: The Macmillan 
Gon 1928)P pe 457, 
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gave the Japanese thair sense of destiny and security in this world; 
it was this underlying cosmological orientation which enabled them 
to assimilate various religious and cultural forms without becoming 
schizophrenic. 

The tragedy of post-war Japan is that the people have lost this 
religious orientation. When Japan surrendered to the Allied Powers 
in 1945, it was not simply the end of warfare. What Japan lost was 
far more than the divine prerogatives of the throne or the gigantic 
institution of state Shinto. These were external symbols of something 
much deeper, that is, the source of the Japanese sense of destiny and 
security based on the cosmological world-view which had been preserved 
from time immemorial. When the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers ordered the Japanese government to terminate the sponsorship, 
support, perpetuation, control, and dissemination of Shinto, “civilized” 
people elsewhere rejoiced that the end had come to an obscurantist 
magico-religion, and they praised the courag2 of the emp2ror when he 
repudiated the “false conception that the emperor is divine and that 
the Japanese people are superior to other races and are fated to rule 
the world.” And it may be that today religious Shinto, Buddhism, 
and Christianity have a real opportunity to grow and develop in an 
atmosphere of a genuine religious liberty. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the Japanese p2ople as a whole have lost their traditional 
sense of values and of the meaning of history. I am not suggesting 
that this radical change is necessarily a bad thing; I am saying, how- 
ever, that the Japanese people are now caught off balance and are not 
certain in which direction they should take the next step. Caught 

etween the Free World and the Communist World, and caught be- 
tween their ancient past and uncertain future, the Japanese are blinking 
and rubbing their eyes in a world which is changing and moving too 
rapidly for their comfort. They cannot even trust their own senses, 
because their own image of the world has been destroyed; they are 


sojourners in their own country, looking desperately for some kind of 
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certainty, hope and faith. 

This is precisely what the so-called new religious cults (Shinko 
Shukyo) claim to provide ; and to a significant degree they do. Some 
of them have derived their inspiration from Shinto, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, or Christianity, but their doctrinal systems are not clearly 
defined because most of them are so new. In fact, many of their 
founders are still living today, and are still receiving “new revelations.” 
Each sect has an independent institutional structure and trains its own 
teachers, many of whom are volunteers. Members, however, are not 
always followers of one sect exclusively ; many of them shop around, 
as it were, and more often than not they consider themselves also 
Buddhists and adherents of Shinto. 

Most of these sects are eclectic. Their teachings betray the in- 
fluence of the more established religions. Their doctrines are charac- 
teristically very simple, they are skilfully organized, and their founders 
are usually charismatic leaders. Their simple teachings appeal to the 
masses, who do not feel at home with the complex doctrines of es- 
tablished religions but want simple, direct, and practical beliefs and 
practices. For’ example, the P. L. (Perfect Liberty) Kyodan teaches : 
(1) Everyman is the son of god; (2) Life is art; (3) The life of man 
is self-expression ; (4) One must live brightly as the sun; (5) Men are 
equal; and (6) Perfect Liberty must be the aim and guiding principle 
for every man and woman. The skill with which these new sects 
are organized enables their followers to have a sense of “belonging” 
which they do not experience elsewhere. Newcomers are made to 
feel welcome, and the sects promote mutual aid and public welfare. 
Not a few of them operate a whole series of educational, medical and 
other social services, and some of them even have excellent museums 
and libraries. Unlike the older religions, these new sects hold services 
and meeting that are informal, and they make full use of group psy- 
chology. All of them are highly centralized in their structure, utilizing 


“cell group” system as well as “incentive plans.” Some of them have 
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semi-militaristic disciplines and hierarchical systems. All of them use 
modern mass media of communication and have efficient methods of 
tithing. 

What gives each of these sects its distinct character is the per- 
sonality of the founder or organizer. Many of the founders boast 
unusual spiritual powers in divination, sorcery, incantation, fortune 
telling, and healing, which betray the ‘“shamanistic roots” of their 
religious orientations ; and they have the capacity to attract and main- 
tain rapport with a large number of followers. For the most part, 
these sects appeal to the lower middle class, especially middle aged 
or older women, although some of them claim followers among the 
intelligentsia, the upper middle class and young people. Today about 
one hundred of these new religious sects are members of the “Union 


of New Religious Cults” (Shin-shu-ren). 


In Retrospect 

It becomes abundantly clear that the religious situation in present- 
day Japan is extremely complex. All too often people try to under- 
stand the modern phase of Japanese history as an appendage of the 
influence of the Western civilization that has penetrated Japan during 
the past hundred years. There is some truth in this view, of course. 
But we are inclined to believe that modern Japan cannot be adequately 
understood without reference to her historical experience, for the past 
is working in the present even when it is submerged. 

Even such a brief discussion of the religions in Japan, past and pre- 
sent, presents an important problem regarding the relationship between 
values and history. Values do change with the passing of time, and 
history moves on. However, an equilibrium between values and history 
must be maintained; other-wise people will lose their sense of spiritual 
security and destiny. 

It is beyond the scope of our discussion to pass any judgment as 
to what each religion should have done or should not have done in 
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Japan. We can discern, however, two approaches to this problem in 
the history of Japanese religions. The first approach was exemplified 
by Confucianism and Buddhism, which accepted the traditional equili- 
brium between cultural values and history in Japan. Both Confucianism 
and Buddhism made tremendous contributions to the spiritual culture 
of Japan. Confucianism provided the most articulate social and political 
theories as well as social and individual ethics, and Buddhism established 
itself as the “Half Creed of Japan.” Nevertheless, both of these re- 
ligions were so thoroughly assimilated and indigenized that the tradi- 
tional Japanese equilibrium between values and history was not greatly 
disturbed. Neither Confucianism nor Buddhism demand a reinterpreta- 
tion of the underlying cosmological world-view of the Japanese. Thus, 
there are Japanese Confucianists and Japanese Buddhists, but the core 
of the Japanese spiritual culture remained intact. In this respect, a 
statement of Ruth Benedict is significant: “It was not Buddhism and 
it was not Confucianism. It was Japanese — the strength and weak- 
ness of Japan.” 

In sharp contrast to Confucianism and Buddhism, the Roman 
Catholic Christianity of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
the Protestant Christianity of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were more belligerent toward the spiritual culture of Japan. Hocking 
rightly points out that a multiform religious system such as Buddhism 
can add to its number or find cross-identities, while a monotheism like 
Christianity, professing to supply all the religious needs of mankind, 
calls for singleness of allegiance. Thus Christianity, both Catholic 
and Protestant, rejected the whole apparatus of polytheistic worship ; 
“the temple and idols of the ‘heathen’ have had to fall.”?) In so 
doing, Christianity tended to reject not only all the rival religious 


systems but also the indigenous cultural values and the historical ex- 


7. Hocking, William E., “Living Religions and A World Faith,’ The Asian 
Legacy and American Life, ed. Arthur E. Christy (New York: The John 
Day Co., 1942), p. 207. 
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perience of the Japanese. More often than not, European and American 
missionaries attempted to Westernize as well as Christianize the Japanese 
people and culture. Japanese converts were made to feel, consciously 
or unconsciously, that to decide for Christ also implied the total sur- 
render of their souls to the missionaries. The task of evangelism was 
interpreted by most missionaries as transplanting im toto the church 
in the West on Japanese soil, including the ugly features of denomi- 
nationalism — an unhappy assumption, indeed. 

The real tragedy is that Japanese Christians, who wanted to be 
“liberated” from traditional religions, were compelled to be “uprooted” 
from their culture. There were those, like Kanzo Uchimura, who 
seriously struggled with the problems of relating Christian faith to 
Japanese culture. But, all too often, those who blindly conformed to 
the mores of the “mission compounds” were taken as genuine con- 
verts, while thos2 who attempted to relate Christianity to the indigenous 
culture and history were accused of not making a clean break with 
the pagan past. Even today, many Christian leaders feel it is possible 
to sup2rimpose Western Christian “values” on Japanes2 “history,” not 
realizing that the Christians thus oriented would b2 compelled to lead 
a schizophrenic life, holding within themselves two contradictory and 
unrelated world-views. 

What the future has in store for the religions in Japan we can- 
not say. It is fairly clear, however, that only a religion which comes 
to grips with the core of the Japanese spiritual culture — its under- 
lying world-view and the relationship between values and history — 
can exert a significant religious influence in Japan. As in any other 
part of the world, genuine religions in Japan must accept and yet 
transcend the cultural affirmations of the underlying religious world- 
view. 

The contemporary religious situation in Japan has profound im- 
plications for Christians who hold that God is the Lord of History. 


As yet many Christians believe that the meaning of life and the world 
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can be derived solely from the Bible and the history of the church, 
not realizing that the Lord of History revealed Himself in the history 
of Syrians and Philistines, and, we might add, the history of the Asian 
peoples as well. 
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TILLICH.. ENCOUNTERS, JAPAN 


Edited by Robert W. Wood 


During the visit to Japan last year of Dr. Paul Tillich, a number 
of interesting discussions were held in limited groups with Dr. Tillich 
as the chief participant. The Quarterly is pleased to publish the 
following transcripts of two of these discussions which were arranged 
by Dr. Tetsutaro Ariga and Prof. Sakae Kobayashi of The Christian 
Center for the Study of Japanese Religions during the month of June. 

The transcripts were made from tape-recordings of the discussions 
and have been edited only to the extent of smoothing out certain 
grammatical constructions. In fairness to Dr. Tillich and the partici- 
pants it should be noted that the discussions were informal and were 
not originally intended for publication, nor have the speakers had 
opportunity to check or revise the content. The following material, 
therefore, while largely verbatim, is presented without quotation marks. 
It is published in these pages in order to allow a larger circle of people 
to “listen in” on two of Dr. Tillich’s many discussions in Japan. 


(The following conversation occurred on June 6, 1960 at a meeting 
between Dr. Tillich and scholars and students of Otani University, the 
Jodo Shin Sect Buddhist university in Kyoto.) 


Tillich: Tarlier at our “metaphysical tea”, we had a question about 
the relationship of living Buddhism to the historical figure of Buddha, 
and I asked the question, ““ How do the different schools of Buddhism 
relate themselves to the historical Buddha?” And now I want to 
ask the more radical question, “If some historian should make it prob- 
able that a man of the name Guatama never lived, what would be 
the consequence for Buddhism ?” I ask this question because during 


my whole scholarly life I have tried to answer the question of what 
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would happen to Christianity if somebody could prove, in terms of 
probability of course, that Jesus had not lived, that a man of the name 
of Jesus could not be found in the police files of Nazareth in the years 
1 to 30 A.D. I give the answer to what this would mean for Christ- 
ianity in my theology, and I say it would not mean anything. Others 
would say it means everything. This is the great discussion. Now, 
I am for this very reason much interested in what this would mean 
for Buddhism. 

Buddhist: No historian has ever said that Guatama did not live, so 
in our Buddhist sects and schools his historicity has been assumed 
and each schoo! of Buddhism believes that its doctrine of enlighten- 
ment has its roots in the enlightenment Guatama himself had. 
Tillich: Then I would also say that no serious historian has ever 
said that about Jesus either. But even if someone lived, from the 
standpoint of historical research we know so little about him that is 
probably true that this little doesn’t account for the tremendous effect 
he had on history. And the writings which follow him can be put 
under serious questioning, and someone may say that they are not very 
reliable records of what he actually he said. Now this is the real 
question, and I only wanted to make it as radical as possible. For if 
the one is doubtful, finally someone will appear and say that the other 
is doubtful too. The main question is, “If history comes to the same 
result that it comes in people like Albert Schweitzer or Bultmann to- 
day, that our historically probable knowledge about Jesus is almost 
nothing, would the same result with reference to Guatama mean very 
much to Buddhism?” So that, for instance, every Sutra (which would 
be similar to the Gospels in Christianity), would be questioned as pro- 
bably not giving a reliable picture of what Buddha really meant. 
That was the real meaning of my question. 

Buddhist: Deo you mean by your question, what weight does the 
figure of the historical Guatama have for Buddhism? If so, in Buddhism 


no doubt has ever been presented questioning the historical existence 
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of Guatama, nor in regard to Guatama’s speaking of “causation”. 
But difference in interpretation does arise as to what is the real 
significance of Guatama’s speeches, and so each school has chosen 
certain Sutras which it finds most helpful in interpreting Guatama’s 
doctrine of causation. And so the problem is, what is the relation 
between the particular Sutras one school has chosen and those chosen 
by other schools. Thus there is no absolute difference between one 
particular school and others. Therefore the whole problem has been 
put in a different way from the way it is put by Christians for whom 
the oldest documents have been made the basis of their faith in Jesus. 
But in Buddhism that problem has never bothered people. In contrast, 
Buddhists have chosen the Sutras which are most helpful to them in 
interpreting the doctrine of causation. 

Buddhist: According to the doctrine of Buddhism, the dharma kaya 
is eternal, and so it does not depend upon the historicity of Guatama. 
However, your question should be seriously acknowledged instead of 
glossed over. 

Tillich: Now I would like to ask another question. I see a great 
cleavage between Buddhism ‘“‘on the top” — the founders, priests, 
monks, theologians and so on — and popular Buddhism. I have talked 
about this problem a very great deal since I have come to Japan, and 
previously in America I met and knew people like Suzuki, Hisamatsu 
and others. And my question is how is this thought “on the top” 
related to the popular beliefs of the ordinary adherent or follower 
of Buddhist teaching. In the Christian Middle Ages we had a similar 
cleavage, and there it was expressed in the doctrine of the fides 
implicita and explicita. Only the priests, theologians, etc., had ex- 
plicit knowledge of Christianity, and the lower classes believed what 
the Church believed and told them. And they lived in a very primitive 
way. And this is partly still the case in the Roman Church. But 
in the 16th century a new class came into existence, the higher and 


lower middle classes, and they were neither “on the top” nor at the 
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bottom (popular religion) of the religious realm. Under the impact 
of this social class the Reformation arose and abolished many, if not 
most, of the usages which belonged to popular religion in order to 
make Christianity understandable for the thinking laymen of the 
middle class. Now my question is, “Is there in Buddhism anything 
which is comparable to this — a bridging between popular religion 
which always and easily becomes superstitious and demonized, and 
“the top” which is beyond the concrete and which has a direct rela- 
tionship to the Buddha principle or to the Ultimate principle?” I 
do not see any such movement which is comparable to the Reformation 
in Christianity, may be ignorant about it, so I am very eager to hear 
but I an answer to this question from this group. 
Buddhist: What do you mean by the demonization or distortion of 
religion ? 
Tillich: Many things. For instance, the identification of a special 
sacred object with the Holy itself — what usually is called idolatry 
— is one of them. For example, not realizing that a statue of Buddha 
points not only beyond the statue, but also beyond the historical 
Buddha, to the Ultimate. Or the belief that special practices, such as 
saying certain prayers mechanically, have an effect on divine powers 
for help, so that these divine powers become servants to men instead 
of men becoming servants to the gods. Or the identification of the 
Divine with mere destructiveness, as we find it in some gods or powers 
or rituals where the destructive element is predominant and is not 
conquered by the creative element. Now all of these things happen 
in popular religion and are often the reason why the thinking middle 
classes turn away from religion altogether. And so the question is, 
“What does the upper leadership of Buddhism do in order to overcome 
this and to enable the thinking middle classes to receive Buddhism ?” 
Buddhist: Buddhism is not a system of doctrines but is primarily 
an experience. So all that matters in Buddhism is to have a Bud- 


dhistic experience. That is, it is something like taking a medicine; 
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you may not be informed of the prescription, but you may take it 
without knowing what the ingredients are. Buddhist literature tries 
to explain what it means, but this knowledge is not important. 
Tillich: Well, that is precisely the fides implicita. Now let me ask 
a question is connection with this “experience”. Is it possible that 
there is a distorted, a falsified, experience in the realm of Buddhism ? 
That is, is there, as the Reformers said, a distorted experience, an 
experience which is still experience of the Holy but experienced in a 
distorted way, for instance in an idolatric way? This is the meaning 
of my question. 

Buddhist: Buddhism has also had its Reformation, for instance in 
the case of the Shin Sect and also in the case of Zen Buddhism. Zen 
has de-demonized Buddhism. While in Buddhism prior to the rise of 
Zen and Shin there have been distorted forms of Buddhism — magical 
or idolatric or demonic — there is nothing like that in Shin or Zen. 
So in these latter forms Buddhism has actually been reformed. But 
in understanding this point it is important to note the difference be- 
tween Eastern and Western history, or Japanese and European history. 
In the 18th century in Japan the reformation movements did not arise 
in connection with the life of the middle classes, while in the 16th 
century in Europe the Reformation did so. 

Buddhist: In the West at the time of the Reformation it was the 
intellectuals, the educated people, who supported the Reformation. 
But in Japan it was not necessarily the intellectuals who supported 
the reformation movements of the 13th century. To be sure, Zen 
was much more intellectualistic and was more or less supported by 
the higher intellectuals, and only later did it penetrate into the lower 
and middle classes as these classes arose. But on the other hand, 
Shin Buddhism arose not among the intellectuals but among the more 
ignorant common people — the peasants and lower classes. Only 
Shin Buddhism could get rid of the magical and demonic elements. 


Why? Because of its emphasis upon personal faith in the grace of 
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Amida Buddha. In this faith p2ople rooted their concern in the Ulti- 
mate. And this faith, although it did not consist in intellectual under- 
standing, yet involved certain intellectual elements such as hearing 
the preaching of Buddha’s Law, somewhat similar to the hearing of 
the Gospel in Christianity. And through this hearing of the preaching 
of the Law the Shin Buddhist could engage in salf-criticism. Thus, in 
this way even the peasants could have a quite deep religious experi- 
ence. 

Buddhist: Shinran himsalf, who initiated this Shin movement, had 
deep philosophical and metaphysical foundations to his system. There- 
fore, the preaching of the Law was not simply a preaching Gospel 
but also involved profound metaphysical implications. 

Buddhist: What has been said has been from an ideal point of view, 
for in Shin and Zen Buddhism there is still something magical and 
demonic. 

Tillich: This is a different question. I can understand how it is 
that a Jew, a Christian, or a Muslim prays, because praying always 
leads people to another ego, a Thou, and it is thus an ego-thou re 
lationship. To whom dozs someone pray on the basis of Buddhism? 
I understand very well that a Buddhist can meditate, and I believe 
that in Christianity meditation is far too much neglected because the 
p2rsonal symbolism of the Divine has overlaid the suprapersonal in 
much Christian thinking, especially in a country like the United States 
where the tradition of personalism is so strong. But on the other 
hand, in the official doctrine and theological background of Buddhism 
the personal element is almost swallowed by the suprapersonal cle- 
ment — let’s call it the Buddha principle or the Amida principle, but 
not .a figure which can be looked at like a person. Nevertheless, 
there is much prayer going on. How can this be united with the 
fundamentals of Buddhist theory? Or, to formulate the question 
more precisely, “To whom does a Buddhist pray if he prays instead 
of meditating ?” 
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Buddhist: In the Shin Sect, unlike other schools of Buddhism, there 
is not much emphasis upon meditation, and no emphasis whatsoever 
on prayer. Shin refuses to pray and denies the whole concept of 
prayer; it admits only an expression of gratitude or thanksgiving for 
the grace of Amida Buddha. 

Buddhist: This is true in Shin but not in Buddhism in general. There 
are certainly prayers offered to Buddha, bhodisatvas, even to Shinto 
gods, but this practice has been made possible by the belief that 
Buddhahood has manifested itself in human form. So whatever may 
be the figure to whom one prays, one actually prays to the spirit of 
Buddha. 

Tillich: Yam very interested in what you say, that Shin Buddhism 
does not accept prayer except for the prayer of thanksgiving. The 
Ritschlian school in Protestant theology in the 19th century, by reason 
of Kantian philosophy, also said it is superstition to ask anything 
of God, and on this ground they criticized the prayer of supplication 
as asking for something, as influencing God to give something. Of 
course, advanced theology has always denied this interpretation and 
has said that the prayer of supplication means bringing one’s daily 
life concerns into the life of the Eternal without the desire to influence 
it. And I would say in criticism of this Ritschlian school, and at 
the same time of this “escape” (I would call it) of Shin Buddhism, 
that even if you give thanks, you give thanks not to an “it” but 
always to a “thou”. This does not mean, of course, that there is 
somewhere a Being, but that you have a vision of the Divine in per- 
sonal form even when you give thanks. I will tell you a little story. 
A friend of my grandfather, a very rich Jew who was one of the very 
secular Jews one found very often around 1900, told my grandfather 
that he must have a God in order to thank Him when he had some 
great joy; he said he must have somebody to thank if he had a great 
joy for which he could not thank any human being, but which had 
been given him by Providence or destiny. And this was, so to speak, 
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his argument for God. Now I tell this story only because it shows 
that even prayer of thanksgiving includes some ego-thou relationship. 
In meditation you can have feelings of thanks——that can happen; 
but if you have a prayer of thanksgiving, then you cannot escape 
the personalized “thou”. (At this point the discussion closed with 
mutual expressions of gratitude.) 


(The following discussion took place on June 7, 1960 at a meeting 

of Dr. Tillich with friends and supporters of the Christian Center for 

the Study of Japanese Religions in the Kyoto area. Dr. Tillich had 

been asked to begin the discussion with a few words on his concept of 

the ‘‘demonic’’.) 

Tillich: Ifa concrete holy object is made into the Holy itself, then 
religion is demonized, because every finite reality which claims infinite 
value significance, obedience, commitment, and so on, necessarily comes 
into conflict with other finite realities which have the same ultimate 
validity and non-validity, and so the demonic is always destructive. 
And it is always destructive of justice. I want to introduce this word 
“justice” here. We do justice not only to human beings, but also to 
objects in nature and to ideas and to values. If we adhere, for instance, 
to one god in Greek mythology, to Dionysius, we do injustice to Apollo, 
and vice versa. And out of this injustice against the unity of the 
values or powers of being a destruction of the one by the other in our 
mind follows. This destruction expresses itself as the split conscious- 
ness. 

And what is our criticism as Christians of polytheism? There is 
no reason why there should not be many gods. Why is the number 
1 better than the number 20 or 3, as it is in many religions? There 
is no reason for this except the one reason that if there is not one 
god, then each special god claims ultimacy. And therefore the prob- 
lem of polytheism is the same problem of everything demonic, namely 


the split consciousness. 
Now this can happen on the highest level as well as on the lowest 
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level. It can happen in a kind of Jesus-piety which makes Jesus as 
an individual or finite character according to the Christian creed into 
an absolute. This was first done by the disciples, and Jesus reacted 
very strongly against them when they tried to do it. Only the 
crucified is absolute; this means, he who has surrendered his finitude. 
If we take it on the lowest level, we have the fetish, the statues, the 
sculptures and pictures everywhere in temples where popular piety 
confuses what is the Holy itself, the Ultimate, with the preliminary, 
namely, the wonderful Buddhist statue and so forth. In the moment 
in which prayer is offered to the picture or sculpture or even to Buddha 
as an individual being, then, of course, it is idolatry. And so I would 
say that the demonization of religion and its destructive consequences 
go through all religions. The Reformation was the great Christian 
attack.on the demonic in the Roman Church, namely, the identification 
of the Holy itself with the pope; this was the attack by Luther. It 
was not the doctrine of justification — that was the occasion. The 
decisive point was in the talk at Leipzig, where the man who talked 
with Luther, Dr. Eck, said, “But the Councils have decided this way, 
so you cannot disagree.” And Luther then said in the name of the 
Christian message itself as it is in the Bible, “I disagree.” And thus 
the break between Catholicism and Protestantism emerged. I call 
this the demonic claim of the Roman Church. And when Protestant 
Orthodoxy did the same thing not much later, then the breaking away 
from this Orthodoxy was also the breaking away from an often very 
destructive absolutism, although the latter was not as important or 
as powerful as that of the Roman Church. And so we have the de- 
monic in the whole history of religion. And here in Japan in the 
paganism around us we have it in a very definite way, and I will 
perhaps speak later on about the result of my talks with Buddhists 
about the demonic, and it may be very interesting. But before doing 
so I will first stop and get more questions about the problem. 


Participant: Would you tell us what your conclusions were following 
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your talks with these Buddhists ? 

Tillich: A priori you should not say “conclusions”. Have you ever 
heard any discussion come to conclusions? This was most clear in 
my discussion today. I had asked the following questions which I 
had developed before I went to the meeting. 1) How do the leading 
Buddhists deal with popular piety: a) in keeping it alive and making 
it spirtually effective; b) in countering the dangers of mechanization, 
superstition and demonization. 2) And then a second question which 
belongs to the first: Is there any event in Buddhism which is com- 
parable to the Reformation, and any group which is comparable to 
Protestantism ? 

These were the questions, and then Mr. Hisamatsu, whom I have 
known and liked personally and spiritually for many years, gave the 
answer; but this answer was not satisfactory at all. It was that 
they would not call anything mechanized, superstitious or demonized. 
Actually, he dismissed these three concepts and said that the most 
primitive piety (which I would label with these three predicates) could 
be the way of awakening the Buddha spirit in every human being. 
Now in this way the whole of popular piety, if I understood him 
rightly, was left so much to itself without help from the religious 
leaders that I had a feeling my question was quite to the point and 
that he either could not answer it or set the question aside because 
it was not a problem for him. 

Now this happened today, and it happened in a similar way 
yesterday when I had a discussion with about 20 Buddhist scholars 
and 50 students in Otani University. There it was very similar, for 
the answer was, I would say, a negation of the question. 
Participant: There actually were some at those meetings who re- 
sponded very seriously to Dr. Tillich’s question, but they could not give 
any definite answer. That is the point. Some tried to dismiss the 
question itself, but some tried to answer it and could not. 


Participant: What were your reasons for asking these particular 
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questions in this form rather than other questions ? 

Tillich: Because this is my main interest. You see, a discussion 
about being and non-being also occurred this afternoon, and it was in 
the usual manner of philosophical discussion — I could have done that 
in Cambridge as well as here. What I want to understand here in 
Japan is the actual religious power or non-power of Buddhism. I am 
after this all the time. And the question came to my mind the first 
time when I was in Kamakura. There I saw the Buddha statue and 
the people, and I asked myself, “How would the two Buddhists whom 
I know and love, Mr. Hisamatsu and Mr. Suzuki, react to this ; how 
do they feel about this?” I was always pursuing this. For instance, 
in my first discussion with Buddhist scholars in Tokyo just three days 
after I arrived in Japan I asked the question, “Is Buddhism a Jiving 
religion?” And this was a rather bold question to ask of Buddhist 
scholars. So you see my interest is not to discuss on the level of being 
and non-being or of pantheism and theism, but on the level of actual 
religious experience. 

Now yesterday we had the word “experience”, and one of the 
men answered that all of these are “religious” experiences in these 
popular religions. Then I asked the question whether there could be a 
distorted experience, and I don’t know whether I got any answer to 
this. I do not feel that I did. And I think that what Mr. Hisamatsu 
said today indicates that he does not believe there is a distorted ex- 
perience. If there is a religious experience, even on the lowest level 
or what we would call superstition, it would seem to be valid because 
it may be an awakening of the Buddha spirit within us. 
Participant: In Zen Buddhism I was wondering if the experience 
which transcends being and non-being is a thing which is made ulti- 
mate. Is there thus the chance that’ the demonic is present on the 
highest level of Zen Buddhism in making the experience of transcend- 
ing being and non-being into an ultimate when there really is not an 


ultimate in Zen? 
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Tillich: In this case I would be on the side of the Buddhist because 
I feel that a monastic discipline and meditation which has no conse- 
quences for practical life is itself a demonization of the religious 
sphere against the secular sphere. It is very interesting that in the 
Roman Church in the Middle Ages the monks were called the “re- 
ligiosi” ; they were those who represented religion. And Luther said 
against this that the maid cleaning the house is as valuable in the 
mind of God as all the monks together. There I see a demonization 
of religion. And so I would be on the side of the Buddhist who 
is not guilty of this sin, I would say. On the other hand, there is a 
danger in Buddhism which lies in the inner situation of meditation 
itself — that is, that the tremendous elevation of the ego-valuation, 
the self-conscious affirmation of oneself as being, may be identified 
with the Buddha spirit. This is the temptation of the saint in the 
Catholic Church. And it is a very frequent religious danger — making 
one’s own ego into an absolute. Just yesterday Mr. Kobori said that 
this is also a tremendous danger in Zen Buddhism, that it raises the 
self beyond its necessary limitation. So here we have a great analogy 
between Catholic saintliness and Zen Buddhist saintliness — but also 
an awareness of the danger in both cases. For of course the Catholic 
penitential monks know this well — they know how dangerous it is to 
be a monk because of religious arrogance, which then would mean 
demonic posession by self-elevation, by religious arrogance, by hubris. 
I must say, when I look at the whole situation out here, that I 
am grasped by the similarities between the Roman Catholic Church 
and all that I meet here in Buddhism, and Shintoism, so that I often 
wonder why Christianity has taken all this into it — how does it 
happen in spite of the Christian foundation of Christianity ? 
Participant: What sort of differences did you find between Shinto 
and Buddhism ? 
Tillich: Shinto is a riddle to me. In Shinto there are problems which 
I was not able to find out about. There is first the relationship to 
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the State and the nation, which still exists in spite of the official 
separation. And the fact that I was told in the Ise Shrine two days 
ago by the priest there that more than 50% of the nation at least 
once during their lifetime come to the Ise Shrine from all over Japan. 
Now what does this mean? I could not get this from him because 
my categories simply are not sufficient tools to grasp the situation 
here. One thing is clear; it is a religious reverence for the Emperor 
representing the nation, but it is religious and non-religious at the 
same time, and this unity is so strange. Even under Nazism this 
unity was only present for some crazy people; otherwise it did not 
exist. But I have great difficulty understanding what is going on in 
the peasant who comes from the northern islands with great difficulty 
and financial loss in order to visit this shrine once in his lifetime. 
Now in Catholicism and Buddhism they do the same thing, but there 
it is unambiguously related to divine figures. But in Shinto it is not 
related to divine figures; it is related to the Emperor’s spirit or to 
the nation or something like that. When I asked about this more 
urgently, then it is my impression they said that of course the Em- 
peror and the nation are representations of something more universal. 
One of the higher symbols is the Sun Goddess from whom the Em- 
peror is born, but the Sun Goddess, according to what one priest said 
two days ago, is more a symbol of the Emperor than a real figure to 
which we pray. So this line, too, doesn’t lead to much. 

Now another line is the Shinto pantheon, and this I understand 
much better because there are religious motifs everywhere in the history 
of religions in which the divine is seen as potentially in everything 
and actually in special outstanding objects, events, persons, and so on, 
but always as representing the universe — although they don’t speak 
of the transcendent one, except as they are influenced by Buddhism. 
But if they are not, then it seems to me this is much more a primi- 
tive mana religion — the presence of the holy substance everywhere 


and concentrated on special points. Now, this is my analysis up 
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until today, but it might be different tomorrow because the impressions 
come upon me like waves, and I may be wrong in this analysis. 
Participant: This is another kind of question. When you analyze 
the religious situation in the West you have not necessarily interpreted 
this religious situation in terms of an organized religion, the Church, 
priesthood, etc. But here in Japan you seem to be concentrating on 
the organized religions. If you were going to be here for a much 
longer time would you include much more than these organized re- 
ligions in your analysis of the religious situation ? 

Tillich: Certainly. 

Participant: If this is so, is our concern as Christians primarily with 
our relation to these organized religions of Buddhism and Shintoism 
or with the broader “religious situation” as we find it in Japan ? 
Tillich: Of course the latter, which includes, for instance, the whole 
problem of secularism. You know that my interest in the West always 
has been in the different forms of the secular world, and I have spoken 
of the “latent Church” in the secular world. I believe there are 
similar realities in this country. But it happens that I have been 
confronted here only from the other side. I see the secular world in 
the streets, but I have not seen it from the inside. I have not had 
a discussion here with anyone who represented a radical humanistic 
or naturalistic point of view. 

Participant: Ihave another question. We were visiting a Zen temple 
with a fairly important priest, and we asked him what a little Shinto 
Shrine was doing in his garden. He explained it by saying it was put 
there when the temple was built because in Buddhism we have no 
way of guarding against earthquake, fire, flood, or damage, and it was 
necessary to call upon the protection of the Shinto gods when building 
the temple. 

Tillich: This I can only explain as that they don’t care. They say 
even this can help to awaken the Buddha spirit. The different em- 


bodiments of the Holy don’t matter at all — this is always my 
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impression in these discussions. I asked someone, in this regard, 
about Hitler (who was the divine voice or mouthpiece for believing 
Nazis), whether one doesn’t have to fight against Hitler. And this 
that question caused him great distress because he felt, on the one hand, 
it was inhuman to say not to fight against Hitler, while on the other 
hand he had no theoretical foundation on which to fight Hitler as a 
demonic distortion of holiness. This conflict occurs if one says that 
everything can be a means of salvation, so to speak. This inner 
conflict I see in Buddhism. But I still have not heard from you 
whether my analysis of Shintoism is justified. What is the religious 
element in Shintoism? This is very confusing, and it should be one 
of the main points of study, for it even has political implications. 
Shinto is not primitivism, even though they say that they give the 
primitives an occasion to grasp the universe with primitive means. 
Participant: My impression of modern Shinto apologies which I have 
seen is that they are anything but primitive. They ssem to have 
borrowed heavily from other philosophies, ideologies, and Christian 
theology, and to have put together a patchwork theology which does 
not seem to have any organic connection with Shintoism as I under- 
stand it. 

Participant: In a certain way it has this connection. But the 
main difficulty with Shinto is its lack of concern with moral issues. 
For that matter, Buddhism also lacks this concern with moral issues. 
Participant: Dr. Tillich, if you define religion in terms of man’s ulti- 
mate concern, what can be pointed to as distinctively religious in 
Shinto as over against the religion of the secular atheist ? 

Tillich: I know what ultimate concern is in European humanism ; 
it is the fulfillment of all human potentialities. Or in the more radical 
movements of humanism, the socialist movement, it was the coming 
of a state of classless society or justice. And so there were always 
ultimate concerns, and therefore there is no irreligion. The irreligious 


is impossible, because even if the ultimate concern is to fight against 
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religion, this is a religious concern as we have always seen — that 
is, when one fights against religion fanatically, not diplomatically. 
And so we can say there is no such thing as irreligion. But then 
the question becomes, what should be the symbol of the Ultimate ? 
And this leads to the different religions — why Christ (not Jesus) and 
not Buddha? But in Shinto I simply do not know what this ultimate 
concern is. In some statements it is the universe, in some it is the 
spirit of the Emperor, in some it is the Sun Goddess; now, what is 
it ? 

Participant: Probably part of the difficulty is that it includes all of 
these to some extent. 

Participant: Yes, for in Shinto, kami may mean anything that has 
numenous power, whether it is a tree or a rock or anything. 
Tillich: Yes, I was asked about this word kami. We might ask 
what is the real kami, and you would say there is no real kami for 
there are many kami. And so we come to the demonization of poly- 
theism or of something transitory like the spirit of the Emperor. It 
is different when we speak of the universe, because there we have 
something which transcends every special finite. But how far it 
transcends, what they really mean when they say universe, whether 
it is Deus sive natura, God or nature in the sense of Dionysius 
Areopagitus, that I do not know. 

Participant: Shinto believes in spirits which are in nature (or which 
are the basis of nature) and also in the spirits of the ancestors. In 
the theology of Shinto these spirits of nature and the spirits of the 
ancestors are mingled together so that these two kinds of spirit form 
a sort of kingdom. And to that extent we may compare the Shinto 
pantheon to the Greek pantheon. And thus by itself it may not be 
undemocratic; it could be democratic, except for the fact that in 
Shinto the spirits of the Imperial ancestors are apart from other spirits 
so that the whole nation is required to pay special obeisance to the 


Imperial ancestors. And this is the root of a possible Japanese ab- 
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solutism. But for this factor, the Shinto pantheon by itself would be 
harmless. 

Participant: Is this a recent development in Shinto, or is this at its 
very roots? For there are periods in Japanese history when the Em- 
peror was shunted aside completely. At these times did Shinto possess 
this absolutism, or is this latter something which was created in the 
modern period ? 

Participant: Even when the Imperial Household lost its actual power, 
the Shinto concept of the authority of the Emperor remained. But 
only in the period after the Meiji Restoration do we have an actual 
absolutism in the name of the Emperor. Prior to that there was not 
so much. 

Tillich: May I ask a question? What does Christian missions mean 
here in Japan? What are its objects? This is one side of the ques- 
tion. The other side is, what are the methods? And the third ques- 
tion is, what is the aim? I would like even tentative answers so that 
I can see the function of the Christian missionaries and the existing 
Christian churches in Japan, which I do not yet see. I see them as 
little enclaves — little islands in the ocean. But this is not what 
they want to be. 

Participant: I think anyone would hesitate to answer your question 
because there is no authoritative answer that is set up by any church 
or body. A conversation occurs to me which I had this afternoon 
with a Christian pastor who was saying that he felt the responsibility 
of the Church in Japan was to create persons of outstanding moral 
and spiritual character — people who would, by the strength of their 
beings, transform Japan. I think this is one definition — which is 
saying that the object is individuals and behind them the whole nation; 
that the methods are primarily the encounter of person with person 
within the context of the Church which serves as a nourishing com- 
munity. 


Tillich: This “within the Church” means not with people outside, 
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with Buddhists and so forth ? 

Participant: This pastor represents one large tradition in the Japanese 
Church, the Presbyterian tradition — that nurture for him comes with- 
in the fellowship of the Church, although he is not completely enmeshed 
within the life of this Church but is called to stand as a person within 
society and be constantly engaged in the office, factory, school, and 
political arena with others. He spoke specifically of the necessity of 
having conversations with Buddhists, but his primary concern at that 
point was to come to an understanding of the Gospel which would 
be somewhat determined by the life of the nation in which we stand. 
Buddhism represents the tradition of Japan in many way. We cannot 
have a true Christian message which is separate from it. You ask 
for the aim of this. I think the aim certainly is the development of 
persons who stand in an eternal dimension, and the transformation of 
the nation. I think this is one definition of what the mission of the 
Church is in this country, although it is certainly not the only one. 
Tillich: Are there others ? 

Participant: Before I came to Japan, you met with some missionaries 
at the Yale Language School and I remember that you said, “You 
aren’t taking the Kingdom with you; the Kingdom is already there.” 
That is, the Kingdom has come, even though no one has spoken 
about it. I am afraid that for me, if this were true, there would be 
no reason for being here. Somehow or other, in thinking about the 
Cross, it doesn’t seem to make sense unless there is separation, such 
a great separation, between creation and God that at one time it 
had to be bridged — and it was bridged by Jesus. Now there again 
I find that the historical Jesus is very important to me, and that if 
we lose him we have nothing really — we would no longer have the 
power that the Christian message has. It is in this context, that this 
man bridged this gap, that power, new power, came in. And there- 
fore I think that our task is to expose people to the one who bridged 


the gap because through him this new power can come. Perhaps this 
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runs the risk of becoming demonic because of this person in the center. 
But if this Kingdom is just here, whether or not the one who bridged 
it is known, I don’t see any sense for the Christian movement coming 
to a foreign country. 

Tillich: 1 don’t think this is the alternative. The Kingdom of God 
is fighting in history everywhere. It is fighting in the tremendous 
inner spiritual experiences of the Buddhists as well, and even in primi- 
tive peoples sometimes, or perhaps even more so there. But the 
criterion is lacking. And I would call “Jesus as the Christ” the criterion 
for the Kingdom, and this criterion is the ultimate victory over the 
demonic powers. I think that the need of the missionary enterprise 
is to say this. I believe there could not be special revelation if there 
were not universal revelation, and that everywhere the Kingdom of 
God is fighting. But in the figure of Christ, the criterion for the 
victory and the victorious power have come. 

But when I say this, is it possible simply to think in terms of 
converting individuals into the Christian Church? Is this the only 
way, or are there other ways? And this would bring us from the 
question of the aim to the second question, the tools. Here my anxiety 
is a double one. The one is that it is impossible to bring American 
or Swiss or German Christianity to Japan. If you do that, you do 
something which simply must be resisted by such a highly cultivated 
nation as the Japanese nation. How can they subject themselves to 
the much less highly developed American civilization? It is impos- 
sible! This is one part of my anxiety. The other is the Biblical 
orthodoxy which I have a feeling Mr. Hendrik Kraemer advertised 
in the name of Barthianism. I think these two ways are to be avoided. 
The one is the way of orthodox preaching which doesn’t even ask 
what the categories of reception are in the people. The missionaries 
to the Greeks and to the Hellenistic world asked very clearly what 
kind of categories could be used. Paul says that directly — becoming 


a pagan to the pagans and to the Jews a Jew. That is the one 
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side. And therefore I ask for a way which is neither the way of 
American civilization, including Christianity, nor the way of a Biblical 
orthodoxy which cannot be received because the organs for this kind 
of language do not exist. What is the way between them ? 
Participant: Most of us here are as fearful as you about the dangers 
of importing an American or Continental Christianity — we wrestle 
with this problem daily. But where and how do we come to grips 
with this culture? Again and again you return to the question of 
our relations as Christians with Buddhists and Shintoists. But can we 
enter by this door? For it seems to me that the effective religions, 
the real ultimate concerns, of most people in Japan are not expressed 
so much in terms of these organized religions as in terms of some- 
thing similar to what is found in the West, that is, a kind of secu- 
larism. Instead of looking first to these organized religions, we see 
more clearly when we look for the effective religions here — when 
we encounter man as man and not man as a Buddhist — when we 
meet man as man and man in this culture with all of its needs, virtues, 
illness, concerns. The object is man as man — and what is introduced 
is not Christianity as an ambiguous amalgam of Western culture, but 
Christianity as the dialogue between man and the Lord of man, Jesus 
Christ. This, it seems to me, is the area of real encounter, and not 
the encounter of Christianity with these other religious systems as 
systems. 

Tillich: How can you manage this? If you speak to somebody, a 
businessman, let us say, aS a missionary you always represent a re- 
ligion — you don’t represent business as a Christian, but you repre- 
sent the Church as a Christian. I could imagine that a Christian 
businessman could speak with another businessman, and that this 
matter then would be easy. But if you speak, then the question of 
religion cannot be eliminated, because you are a minister. 
Participant: But is this not the same problem you faced in Germany 
in the 1920’s as you sought to open up a dialogue between Christianity 
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and culture, with the socialist movement, and to interpret it religi- 
ously to itself? You did not enter first into dialogue with the 
organized religious institutions themselves which you often criticized 
as heteronomous. 
Participant: I would like to endorse what has just been said by 
giving an explanation of our concrete situation, because I am a Japanese 
who has become a Christian. Our traditional religions, both Buddhism 
and Shinto, claim they are religions of the people. Shinto has always 
been regarded as the real religion of the nation, and also during the 
Tokugawa period all Japanese subjects had to register in Buddhist 
temples in their communities. So both Shinto and Buddhism claim 
practically the whole nation as their adherents. But the fact is that 
modern Japanese, practically the majority of them, have drifted away 
from their ancestral religions. So many young Japanese today are 
quite free from their ancestral religions, and they are spiritually lost. 
They are not bound to any particular religious tradition consciously. 
Of course, whenever they are asked what their religion is, they always 
answer that their families are Buddhists or Shintoists. But very 
seldom does one answer that he or she is a Buddhist or Shintoist. 
That is the general situation in which we find ourselves as Japanese. 
So when the Gospel of Jesus Christ is presented to the Japanese people, 
it means that the Gospel is presented to an individual of the secular 
world. 
Participant: But even if people may not consider themselves affiliated 
with Shintoism or Buddhism, just as when the Westerner leaves the 
Church the psychological bent of his past history stays with him, so 
even when you are talking with the secular man in Japan you have 
to know about Buddhism and Shintoism in order to speak relevantly 
to him, because he still carries these things with him. 

But I want to ask Dr. Tillich if we don’t have to swim against 
the stream as Christians no matter where we are. I don’t see why 


the problem is limited to Japan. You yourself said in one of your 
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lectures how thoughtful Americans are fighting the depersonalization 
of advertizing. Concerning this idea that to bring something in that 
is foreign is bad, I wonder if the Christianf aith isn’t always a “fist” 
and if you aren’t always having to fight your way, whether you belong 
to a country that has supposedly had the Christian faith for centuries 
or whether you are a member of a nation where the dominant re- 
ligious traditions are different. 

Tillich: I would agree. You see, I wrote in the last chapter of 
my latest book, The Theology of Culture, on how to communicate the 
Gospel, about this problem of the offense of Christianity. And I agree 
that there always must be offense. But the real method of communi- 
cation is to put the wrong offenses aside and to bring the people 
before a real decision, not a decision about some elements of German 
or American culture or about some special theological tenets, but about 
the real decision for and against the ultimate which is really the 
Ultimate. Now if you can do this, then I think this problem is solved 
as far as it is humanly possible. So I agree about the offense in the 
Gospel. But now we come to the point, in the West as well as here, 
as to what is the justified offense and what is the unjustified offense. 
I would, for instance, say it is unjustified to claim that one must accept 
the doctrine of the Trinity or the doctrine that Jesus was the Son of 
God and to throw them as stones at the heads of people, for both 
are completely misunderstood even by theologians. Now that is not 
the right offense. But the right offense is to accept the demand of 
ultimate seriousness, of the Ultimate, as it is seen in the picture of 
esus in the Gospels. Now I am afraid that one side brings wrong 
offenses in terms of a completely observed orthodoxy, and the other 
side in terms of moral and conventional attitudes of Protestant moralis- 
tic Christianity as we have it especially in America. And I would 
say that if you have, for instance, the problem of smoking and drinking 


and such American nonsense, I would say it is incredible to bring this 


to Japan. 
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Participant : Would you call it a “stone” to ask for a personal decision 
or commitment or affirmation to the Lordship of Christ ? 

Tillich: If you say it in that way, I do not even know what it means. 
I mean that is such a complicated, half-pietistic, half-orthodox phrase 
that I simply do not know what it means. “Lordship” can mean com- 
plete heteronomy, and if it means heteronomy I would reject it as 
demonic indeed. But it can also mean the acceptance of Him who 
said, “My yoke is casy...” — that means there is no heteronomy. 
And these are two completely different interpretations of this phrase. 
So you see how difficult this is; it is much more difficult than such 
a formula would indicate. 

Participant: Is it allowable, then, in talking with a Buddhist ? 
Tillich: I wouldn’t speak to any Buddhist about the Lordship of 
Christ, because I wouldn’t even say it to an American Christian. 
Participant: Would you use it in the way that you interpret it ? 
Tillich: It wouldn’t be a kind of formula (which is rather indigest- 
ible — such as the phrase “Jesus is the Son of God’). These are 
impossible formulations which must be completely and newly taught 
and interpreted; and if they are not, then they are the wrong offenses. 
There must be a decision; I do not want to escape the decision. But 
I want only to escape formulas which make the negative decisions so 
easy. 

Participant: Yes, but content must be put into the term Christ. 
And I would like to ask what content is put into it. 

Tillich: Now that depends upon the discussion. In America we have 
a Christian secularism; here we have Buddhist and Shintoist secularism. 
Every secularism is dependent upon the religious tradition, even as 
Greek secularism was dependent upon Dionysius and Apollo (although 
these gods long ago disappeared as gods, but their power was still 
in Greek secularism) in the philosophical attitude and the ecstatic 
attitude of the Greeks. So we have the same thing here. And we 


have to find out where you can bring people before the right decisions. 
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Now that is what I do in my home missions or apologetics in the 
colleges and universities when I teach and preach. And I think that 
could be done here in a different way, in view of the fact that here 
the substance of secularism is not Christian nor Greek but something 
else. It is the Buddha or some other thing. Now how can the 
Christian message penetrate into this secularism in such a way that 
the people are really put before existential decisions, decisions where 
they are not asked to kill their intellects (for these last are demonic 
decisions) but to give their ultimate concern to the really Ultimate? 
That is what has to be done, as well as to show that what they have 
is not really the Ultimate. 
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HENDRIK KRAEMER AND ' 
THE CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER 
WITH JAPANESE BUDDHISM 


by L. Newton Thurber 


Considerable stimulation was given to the concern of the Chris- 
tian Church in Japan for its encounter with Japanese religions by 
the visit of Dr. Hendrik Kraemer. The famed Dutch theologian 
stressed the need for dialogue between the Church and Japanese culture 
and religion. He called the Japanese Church to a constant concern 
for real indigenization of its life and message into the life and thought 
of Japan. The Christian community was challenged to prove by word 
and act that the Biblical message is the real answer to the real human 
predicament in Japan. 

As an example of what Dr. Kraemer means by encounter with 
Japanese religions a transcript is here presented of his conversation 
with Buddhist scholars, including Dr. Daisetz Suzuki and Dr. Daiei 
Kaneko, at Otani University in Kyoto last October. Dr. Kraemer 
began by saying: 

I am very grateful for the way in which Professor Yamaguchi 
has welcome me. I feel a bit embarrassed because I had the idea 
that I would meet a very small group of great scholars in the field 
of Japanese religions and now I see a whole class before me and am 
reminded of the days when I was a professor and had to teach such 
classes. 

The first thing I have to say is, of course, that I am sincerely 
grateful for the fact that you all have been so kind to take the trouble 
and time to enable me to meet with you. There probably are so 


many foreign visitors who want to ask you questions and you can not 
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always be available for answering questions of too-curious foreigners. 

There are here before us some printed notes. I want to explain 
that I have written these at the request of Mr. Sakae Kobayashi who 
said that it was your wish that I should do that——that I should put 
in writing the questions that were on my mind. That is the whole 
reason why I have done this. Not that there are not other questions 
but I think this is enough for the time available. 

In order to understand my purpose, I must say that I am here 
in Japan, as you probably know, in the interest of the Christian 
churches of Japan. At the same time, I have been professor of the 
history of religions at the University of Leiden and have, to a great 
extent, lived my life in eastern countries. This bzing the first time 
that I am in Japan, I am simply coming here, in regard to the Japanese 
world of culture and religion, to try to understand better what I al- 
ready known partly on the basis of study of books in foreign languages. 
Therefore, when I got the request from Mr. Kobayashi to put down 
very briefly what was my aim I first expressed my opinion in general 
about Buddhism, in the second place asked a question about Jodo-Sht 
Buddhism in its relation to Christianity and, the third request was 
from your side to formulate some questions, which I have done. And, 
therefore, you have this paper before you. But you are, of course, 
free to do what you like with it. 

The chairman asked me to say a few words by way of introduc- 
tion to our conversation about Buddhism. Buddhism in general is one of 
the most important and one of the most impressive, not only religions 
but systems of thinking that has manifested itself in the world in the 
history of the human race. As to Japan, it is very clear that it has 
been, at any rate in the past, one of the greatest spiritual and cultural 
factors that has molded Japan, and is still a considerable factor in 
present Japan. I have formulated here a question which is often on 
my mind and to which I have no sure answer. Often when studying 
about specific forms of Japanese Buddhism I have the feeling “Has 
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that not changed considerably in comparison with what was the original 
sense, meaning and substance of Buddhism ?’ Because the Japanese, 
as is well known, are great masters at taking over from the outside 
ideas and forms, and immediately shaping them in their own way. 
Such a Japonizing process, it seems to me, has also occured in Japanese 
Buddhism. Now the main question is ‘It Japanese Buddhism, as I 
say here a bit strongly. mainly a Japonization in the form of Buddhist 
concepts and forms or is it a faithful translation in Japanese forms of 
Buddhism as it was originally intended ?’ 

I shall give an example. I have lived many years in Java. Java 
is a Moslem country, as you know. Nearly all the inhabitants are 
Muslims. That must often be said with emphasis because of the 
existence of such famous temples as Borobudur and so on there are 
many educated people, at least in the West, who think that Java is 
mainly Buddhist, but it is really Muslim. But the Javanese, just as 
the Japanese, are a very peculiar people. They have also an outstand- 
ing gift which gives immediately to every thing that they take up 
and absorb their own form and their own kind of expression. They 
were, before Islam came, rather deeply influenced, as you know, by 
India in its Hindu and its Buddhist forms. 

Now, at the present time, you have a movement which existed 
since Java became Muslim, that is strongly mystical. When you 
analysize it you go back to the extreme mysticism of ibn-al-Arabi, 
one of the great mystics of Islam and you go back even to neo-Plato- 
nism as a philosophy. These people find Islam in its orthodox forms 
a prison which they don’t like. But, nevertheless, they have not left 
Islam. They adher to Islam and they have simply come to express 
Islam in new forms that are strongly mystical and which are, at the 
same time, typically Javanese, with even a strong pre-Hindu Javanese 
background. That they call Javanese and they openly say when you 
talk with them, ‘Oh, yes, we don’t think about believing in Islam. 
Why trouble about that. Certainly we are not good Muslims and 
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don’t desire to be’. There you have a phenomenon that is rather 
striking. A re-translation, so to speak, of Islam into a thorough mys- 
tical form not only borrowed from mysticism as you have it in the 
Arab and Moslem world but also from their own original Javanese 
ideas. They feel themselves as being specificially distinct from what 
is officially called Islam. And, therefore, they themselves openly call 
it Javanese. 

Now a bit in that sense I was always occupied with the question, 
‘In how far is Buddhism in Japan more a form of Japonism or is it 
really Buddhism expressed in a typically Japanese way which is al- 
ways the right of the people to do? If all peoples were to express 
things in the same way then we would have a very monotonous world. 
Happily we have a diverse world. 

Professor Emeritus Kaneko of Otani University answered the 
question as follows: 

I believe that the basic problem is in the meaning of development. 
We must primarily examine not the form but what are the true 
principles of original Buddhism and are they found in Japanese Budd- 
hism? In Buddhist doctrine the most important concept is that of 
nirvana. In Zen and in Shin-Sht stress on the essential nature of 
nirvana enables us to say that they are thoroughly Buddhistic. How- 
ever, in original Buddhistic teaching Buddha, Shaka, opened the way 
for individual enlightement. In Japan and in Shinran’s Shin-Sht this 
become the possession of all, not an individual thing but the posses- 
sion of the common people. There are various opinions about Japoni- 
zation but, I think it is a fact that in Japan we combine the concept 
of ‘mine’ or ‘private’ (Shi-y#) and ‘common’ (Ky6d-yi#) into a unique 
understanding of ‘public’ (6yake). This concept of ‘public’ is usually 
understood to be in tension with ‘me’ or ‘mine’ but rather the idea 
of ‘me’ and ‘common’ come together and live within the understanding 
of ‘public’. Thought about the ‘public’ undoubtedly developed from 
the concept of the family, the house. What has come from it is an 
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understanding that the world is made up of brothers, that humanity 
is one family, an idea of ‘public’ that is rather forgotten today. I 
think this is Japonization, that it is the concept of ‘public’ which forms 
the ‘me’ and the ‘holy’. Also within this understanding of ‘public’ 
there is no contradiction between freedom and equality. In Shinran’s 
Shin-Sht the teaching centering around the word ‘great’ (daz) is only 
completely understood in the light of the ‘public’. 

Related also is the Japanese expression for ‘I thank you’ (arigato). 
I understand that in no other language is the relation of ‘thanks’ 
expressed without the subject ‘I’ nor the object ‘you’. Avigato does 
not express the relation between the ‘I’ and the ‘you’ but rather the 
self finds itself within the atmosph2re of thankfulness. This concept 
of relationship can be said to be prior, coming from the concept of 
the ‘public’. Coming from this is the ‘thankfulness’ and within it is 
found the self and the other. 

It is within this Japanese way of thinking that Buddhism has 
flowed and been Japonized if one wishes to use the word. However, 
it is on the basis of this thought that, undoubtedly, such concepts as 
‘karma’ or ‘causality’ (¢wmen) for the first time became clear. Thus 
it became possible to thoroughly apply the concept of ‘karma’ and to 
seek to look at all things from the perspective of ‘karma’. 

Dr. Kraemer replied then that: 

It is time for me to react in order to carry forward to conver- 
sation. I am very thankful to Prof. Kaneko and Prof. Nishitani for 
the explanation of the significance of avigato and of the significance 
in Japanese thinking of the ‘all sensient being’ that can, of course, 
lead to a fundamental feeling of a sort of world brotherhood. Now 
before saying a word about that I will speak about some of the reasons 
that led me to put the question of how far Japanese Buddhism deviates 
from original Buddhism. By original Buddhism I mean what were 
the fundamental creative ideas in the dharma presented by the Buddha. 


I am quite aware that, as Prof. Kaneko has said, in Japanese 
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Buddhistic thinking, as is true generally in Mahayana thinking, nirvana 
is very central. What has remained very obscure to the present day, 
I must say, is that in the dharma as enunciated by the Buddha not 
only is mzrvana central but samsara and karma are also very central, 
because they are the indispensible presuppositions toward the develop- 
ment of the idea of nirvana as being the real relief, the real salvation, 
the real enlightenment. I always had the feeling in my reading that 
samsara and karma seem not to have played a determinative role in 
Japanese Buddhistic thinking whereas in the original dharma, they are 
very central and determinative. That is one of the reasons why I 
was always questioning about it. 

Although it is not wholly a matter in the realm of ideas, but 
related to the realm of ideas, is the question of the form in which 
Japanese Buddhism has been manifested in Jodo-Shi and Shin-Sht. 
There you might say the whole relation of monk and laity (if I may 
so call them) is different from the whole view of the relation of monks 
and laity in original Buddhism. We are using the terms monk and 
laity and I always feel it is a bit Europeanizing if we translate it 
that way. Strictly speaking, if I understand Buddhism a right only 
the monks were the sangha. The uphasaka, could get a bit nearer 
to the possibility of also belonging as a monk to the real sangha 
by paying kind service to the sangha of the monks. As you, for 
instance, look at the development in Jodo-Sht and Shin-Sht there I 
got, even as a foreigner, the impression the laity has become far more 
important than the sangha of the monks which is rather a revolu- 
tionary change. Also, if I have studied right, Japan has been rather 
daring in that monks in the Shin-Sha Sect can be married which 
reveals quite another idea for what purpose you are a monk than in 
the original dharma. I am only asking this not in order to have a 
controversy but in order to see if I understand it. I am simply giving 
accounts of my reason why I am thinking “Is it Japonism? or is it 
Bdddhism ?” 
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Then to come to the very important point of not so much putting 
the emphasis on the ‘I’ but on the ‘all sentient being’. Then I would 
have to put the question ‘How does that work for the position, (I mean 
not only the theoretical but the practical position in the present world) 
of Buddhism towards the pressing political and social problems which 
not only Japan has but the whole world has? The world is not changed 
by theory. The world is changed by dynamic theories converted into 
dynamic acts. 

Now in a few days there will appear a book of mine under the 
title ““World Culture and World Religion — the Coming Dialogue”. 
The reason why I am here is that I am interested in dialogue with 
representatives of the great world religions and cultures because I am 
convinced of the coming meeting of the great religion and cultures. 
They have not really met each other till the present. The great 
meeting is still coming and now the great responsibility of all thinking 
people and all who feel world resposibility and who belong to the great 
religions is that such a dialogue take place in a really worthy form 
and not in controversy which leads to nothing but estrangement. 
And we do need the opposite of estrangement from each other in the 
present world. 

Professor Kaneko replied: 

Of course, we can look at Buddhism in its later development from 
the perspective of its original form. But it is also possible to take 
its whole development as a unity and from this prospective look at 
its earlier and its later developments. Of the original an unexpected 
amount can be seen in the latter. How the flower becomes a fruit 
can not be understood by only studying the processes of change. There 
is no question that there is change but it can be studied with great 
detail without really knowing what is the unchanging that underlies 
the flow from flower to fruit. This cannot be known except by 
intuition. 


And now for the problem of karma. The concept karma plays 
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a very important role in Jodo-Shin-Shi. There are many expressions 
which are used to convey the meaning of transmigration. 

In connection with the problem of sangha (the order of disciples 
or monks) the concept of karmic relation has had a deep influence as 
has the idea that all men are brothers. To think of the sangha 
separately from these concepts is to think of Buddhism from the point 
of view of the leaders only. In Japanese Jodo the relation of leader 
and follower is like that of the previously mentioned relation of the 
subject and object of avigato which exist by being placed within a cer- 
tain unity. I failed to mention it before but when seen in the midst 
of human relations the ‘I’ and the ‘you’ are inter-related: the ‘I’ 
gives birth to the ‘you’, and from the ‘you’ the ‘I’ is born. The 
self and the other are not ultimately separate but are beings that are 
in responsive relation to each another. Similarly, sangha is, of course, 
a part of the karma but causality in Buddhism has the meaning of 
human karma. Someone has said that there is no need to register 
membership in Buddhism because having the consciousness as a human 
being is sufficient. Within the karmic relation, on the basis of having 
a selfawareness we have the sangha. Shinran saught to express the 
selfhood of those who were not in the sangha, who are not the leaders. 
I think this is the relation of God and men. I don’t know much about 
your God but the universal Buddha seeks to express himself in some- 
thing on earth. The earthly being seeks to find itself within the great 
spirit of Buddha. Within this reciprocal relation the whole is to come 
to a self-consciousness and as much as possible the human circle is to 
become the circle of Buddhism. This is the thought that comes out 
of Shin-Sha. Other religious bodies are well organized but in Shin-Shu 
organization is very lose. It is a characteristic of Shin-Sht that its 
organization is not much more than a fellowship of like-minded per- 
sons, all of whom are equal brothers. 

“What are your main objections to Christianity?” Because of the 


shortness of time it was decided to consider next this fourth question 
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of Dr. Kraemer, Dr. Daisetsu Suzuki, famed Zen scholar answered 
by saying: I have nothing to object to, I just can not accept Christian 
doctrine. Let Christians have what they like — let Buddhist have 
what they like. Let us agree to disagree so we go on peacefully. 
One thing I can not accept in Christianity is their dualistic view of 
existence. They make too sharp a distinction between divinity and 
humanity and they think God commands, and man obeys. I don’t 
like this legalistic idea of God as commander, as creator and men as 
being commanded and obeying and therefore when men doa not obey 
what they call divine commands men are punished. I most strongly 
do not like this idea of punishment. Judaism and Christianity are 
both legalistic. Christianity did not like the way of Judaistic legalism. 
Christ came and proclaimed the gospel of love. Love is very fine, 
indeed. I am in complete agreement with Christ. But Christ could 
not eliminate this legalistic residual of Judaistic thought. According 
to my way of thinking, love ought not to be relative, love ought to 
be absolute. If it is real love, love can not make any distinction 
between so called sinners or non-sinners. Rain falls on the just as 
well as the unjust, or we can say on the unjust as well as the just. 
This word ‘justice’. I don’t like it either. There is no justice. We 
can not judge each other. God, Christians say, God judges. We are 
not judges, human beings are not judges. But how could men conceive 
that God is a judge unless men judge each other which I do not like. 

Now another thing about Christ’s own teachings. Christ would 
say if one strikes the right cheek, (or left cheek, I forget, but that 
does not matter), turn the other. Here is something not quite innocent. 
Here is something discriminating, that I don’t like. If a Buddhist 
were struck on) the right or left cheek he would just accept it and 
wouldn’t turn the other cheek. This is real love. There is another 
thing Christ says, “love your enemy.” Buddhism would say there is 
no enemy. When you say love of an enemy in distinction from friends 


there is a certain thing which I can not conceive of as absolute love. 
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That is one thing. And then when divinity and humanity are forced, 
so strongly distinguished, there is what Dr. Tillich would call partici- 
pation. I do not like participation. Love is a total thing. Love can 
never be divided into parts. If God loves, that love must be whole, 
totalistic. If man loves God that also can not be particularistic. But 
that does not mean that God and man are identical. I don’t like the 
word identical either. I would say that God is God and man is man. 
They are quite distinct. At the same time God is man and man is 
Ged. This is the most important part. +: 

I would like to emphasize another thing which more or less is be- | 
coming concrete. I would like to mention the idea of Christ being | 
crucified. This idea of crucification is the climax of the dualistic | 
conception of existence which is within Christianity. Crucifixion means | 
annihilation of the human nature in Christ, I suppose. I am not quite | 
sure, though. To be sure this word of salvation is not in my con- 
ception of existenc:, either. But I will pick a diffzrent time to explain. 
When Christ is crucified they made too much of the crucifixion and_ 
from the psychological point of view, a certain amount of the element’ 
of sadistic impulse is demonstrable there. That also means too much 
corporality and we must drink Christ’s blood and eat his flesh in order! 
to be saved. That is symbolic, no doubt, but, at the same tims, why 
eat Christ’s flesh and why drink Christ’s blood. We can get along 
without appealing to that kind of sadistic symbolism. That may be 
said too strongly but I like to express myself quite frankly. | 

I would like to say it is this Mary idea that I like the best in 
Christianity. That is the most satisfactory symbolic expression of 
love. I understand the Italian writer, Papini, tells of once when Christ 
came around to examine how Peter was guarding the Kingdom of 
Heaven against the intrusion of sinners. He found many of the in- 
habitants of the Kingdom of Heaven were not worthy to be there. 
So he asked Peter ‘Why do you let all those people in the Kingdom 


of Heaven? You must be more strict about allowing only the real 
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Christians into the Kingdom of Heaven!’ But Peter is reported to 


have said that ‘I am quite strict and a good guard. But the main 
fault is with your mother, Mary. When she sees sinners approaching, 
to ask for permission to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, Mary is 
very busy and takes them all in through a window below the main 
gate. That is the reason why you find many unworthy inmates in 
this Kingdom of Heaven. I like that idea very much. 

And another thing is Mary’s ascension to heaven while alive. 
Scientifically, perhaps, objectively speaking, where is hsaven anyway? 
And what will she be doing in heaven? Her mission is on earth 
not in heaven. But I like that idea just as much as her somewhat 
indiscriminate giving of permission to anyone who appeals to her. 
My idea of Mary is that she represents great love. And love can not 
be realized on earth. It is only in h2zaven and heaven may be any- 
where, heaven may be anytime. I mean at the end of the world, if 
there is any ending of the world.at all. That is the time real love 
is to be realized. But our mission on earth is to try to practice and 
realize absolute love on earth while living, not in any other place. 
In that case, earth will turn into heaven. Though that time will 
never come but we must endeavour to realize it. 

Dr. Kraemer continued the conversation by saying: 

I am grateful that Dr. Suzuki, whose presence I appreciate parti- 
cularly because of his great age, wanted to go into this question of 
the objections to Christianity. Now we cannot solve that question 
in the remaining five minutes. Before saying a few words at least, 
on it, I want first to say to Professor Kaneko that certainly there is 
a legitimacy in looking at the original form of Buddhism or Christi- 
anity, or Islam in the light of the later developments. Certainly, 
because in their development, there are manifested all kinds and ways 
of expression that are not immediately presupposed as being present 


in the origin. To take from the Christian field some examples. I 


can not immediately say that you can read out of the New Testament. 
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the figure of St. Francis of Assisi which was a later development. 
Or to mention a contemporary man you also can not read out of the 
New Testament, for instance, such a remarkable, dynamic figure in 
the field of real, practical showing of love as the well-known Pastor 
Boddelsweel, who when the soldiers at the order of Hitler came to 
kill the disabled children he had in his institutions, simply said: ‘Stand- 
ing before God, only over my corpse do you get into these institutions.” 
And they retreated. I believe this is in the New Testament in the 
origins but nobody should have imagined that it would have taken 
that particular form. Therefore, there is a legitimacy for it. But I 
want to say one thing. It is very peculiar that in all other religions. 
Christianity, Islam, Judaism, yes, perhaps with exception of Hinduism, 
when there is a deep urge after a real reformation then the first move 
is return to the roots, not in order to bind themselves, but to find the 
criteria. 

Now Dr. Suzuki has brought up a lot of his opinions introducing 
them by the words I do not like.’ This, of course, is a formidable 
obstacle because you can not very well discuss on the level of ‘I do 
not like’. You can only discuss on the level of trying to enter into 
each other. But nevertheless, I accept that ‘I do not like’. I think 
being ninety years old you will not change. 

In the few minutes at my disposal, of course, it is not possible to 
talk about God the creator and, indeed, the very marked distinction 
in Christianity and also in the Old Testament between God and man, 
and the terms command and obedience, etc.. The only remark I want 
to make is that one should take notice of the fact these distinctions,. 
as well as the concepts of justice and punishment have brought into. 
at least that part of the world where Christianity has played a role 
a depth of conscience and a sensitivity of conscience which has been 
and is really one of the great dynamic powers in the world. That is 
not answering what you say but simply pointing to another aspect of 
it in order to make clear that we can not discuss about such big 
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distinctions between the whole world of thinking and feeling in Budd- 
hism and in Christianity in such a short space of time. I am grateful 
that I know how you, with a background of Buddhism, react. 

Then a few words about love. I can only make a side remark 
because I can not enter into the deeper discussion. The side remark 
is based on what the Bible says and that is of the greatest importance 
if one wants to do any justice to Christianity, at any rate. I am 
trying to do justice to Buddhism. Therefore, I say for a due under- 
standing of the meaning of religion the other partner in the conversa-! 
tion should also try to understand. You can never talk in Christianity 
about love and also the love preached by Jesus Christ without 
knowing on the other side is a holy loving God, h-o-l-y not w-h-o-l-l-y,) 
a holy loving God and that combination makes quite a different 
world. 

‘Let us agree to disagree.’ I am often inclined to say that. I 
have too scholarly a temperament not to say that. But about the 
question of truth, there are moments when one must not say, ‘let us 
agree to disagree’. There we must go to the depths and even struggle 
with each other to see how far the light guides us. If we say too 
early ‘let us agree to disagree’ then the whole world becomes a static 
world. Saying ‘I am an Oriental. There I am’. ‘I am an Occiden- 
tal, there I am. I want to stay what I am and nothing else’. Then 
we can find a kind of United Nations which abolishs itself by saying 
‘let us divide the world into compartments that are strictly isolated 
from each other’. Intercourse between peoples rests also on argument, 
that goes so deep about truth that there are moments that we should 
not agree too easily to disagree. That are moments we must say it, | 
both out of modesty and because we don’t get any further and, at 
any rate, let us go on respecting each other. Let us mean it but let 
it not mean that the other can do what he likes and think what he 
likes because love is created for intercourse. Especially in the present 


time, we can not live by that maxim. We must not agree to disagree 
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but let us wrestle on and only stop at the moment that modesty asks 
us to be silent and respect each other. 


Then, ‘God is God, and God is man’ that has struck me very | 
much. Christianity says that but in quite a different way from what | 


you mean. It says it in the incarnation — ‘God is God and God is 


» 


man”. God has, yes, fantasic to say, God has become man in order 
to find the way for quite a new world and quite, to talk in the terms 
of Tillich whom evidently you happen not to like also, a new being. 
But there I must simply stop because of lack of time. 

It would be difficult to have a good conversation with a Protestant 
on your special love and affection for the Mary idea as it has developed 
in the Roman Catholic Church. There I would have to agree to dis- 
agree. Although that is not the only word that has to be said. 

But if you say you do not like the idea of crucifixion then I think 
you mean you do not like the idea of crucifixion in the sense in which. 
in the Christian faith the crucifixion of Jesus Christ is interpreted. 
Because the crucifixion itself is an historical fact and historical facts; 
can neither be liked nor disliked. They are. We have to acknow- 
ledge them. The real meaning of the crucifixion, that has been a 


matter of special interpretation and if you mean that then we are to 


enter into a long and deep discussion. But I want to express the 
point, it is not an idea of cruCifixion but the fact of crucifixion _be- | 
caus2 it is an historical fact. 

Professor Suzuki: 


That is the very point I would like to say — Interwoven with the 


fact is a symbolization. Symbolization is human, subjective dealing | 


with historical fact. Fact is fact, no doubt. But whether to prove it 
historically true is something I could not accept absolutely. But 
supposing that historical fact what I would like to say is that Chris- 
tians symbolize that fact. That part I do not like. 

Dr. Kraemer : 


I do not say ‘symbolize the fact’ but they interpreted the fact. 


| 
| 
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‘There is a great difference between interpretation and symbolization. 
| Interpretation means to elucidate and that, of course, remains so-called 


_ subjective opinion as long as you are not entering into the same faith 


because the basis of that interpretation is faith. The faith of an inter- 
pretation is not proved nor demonstrated. 

The interpretation is the main thing. I can’t enter into it because 
that can not be done in a few minutes. If J could then I would give 
you really a view of what the New Testament really means and how 
you find it. That is very necessary just because the crucifixion is not 
in the first place an idea but is an historical fact. Then a careful 


reading of the Gospels which is a very simple and realistic account 


| of it would be very necessary in order to understand each other and 


| 


also to understand your objections. There we can not talk in general 
terms. After all the Buddhists are accustumed to look at facts. Then 
we would have to look at the facts. 
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DCH. 
BSIMBAL LCE LAN -ACH SOM, HDOOSZOBHONE 
KARORBAW ec Lik, Ro CRAROKRECHSS, 


CO CHQHORBKL, RAOBMLELUC7U—-~— BEAL “WS 
VAbBCOWC LORE RRe 6b 27TKHbNSD” LSIMCHLT, 
TERR AIC & To AAS D HERA A TUBERS RORICE Ze. 


SAAB AUHICFVAPAICML Ch BBE GOTO SD 
FCRICV >, BLVEMES Y Ab AOBBeRTANSE EMM. 7 Y 
AF x VIClLPNS OPEL CAR, (LEGECILD Nb ORT ER Tat 
MEK, RASA ARLRICL CWS LSS MICMELT, MB 
CEN ECHN OME 5 ClE7V>ds, 

MDS) AbLBOPCRTANS CE OW Kv —lk, COL TCALN 
MACHO. Mikal, AIRES S. COMME & ATE & OHIO SOLV 
eae BLE Ee, BAVRRIC “SE” ORME EI. FY A bes 
FVBOMEEBRUE EI MoKk, FV ALMLBORBLRANEZZA 
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Bi, ALT Y Ah OBOMMAAMINCLIAN SM, VASA 
VARS CSICRETSZ CLARA RM ok, LEME ORS 
EQIP CURED, MRRHBME EOL BORA, DRA 
EWES EO CH oTREB VOR, ZVAF VIL, AUER 
LBM, AMEWICKEEA ID CLICLIC, YF LCHMEXOMCHS 

FVAbIL, MLENDMAOMEH KS, EOMELUG ILE 
Sich, COMCLBIO RBS S. &L, LAEMHOMeTENS 
bit, PHILCHREGANSREOMESATES LIRLIW, FY 
API ORMREBSEE | EBs, (hECILY 
SB). SDL IMERIS) LARA, CMA LPMMNEE eA 
DDE TOV MDDS CICAFEL TWH, KILMMHEELOCH), F 
PBBSLOTCILIN, LLMMBPSCS, ZHLSSLOTHIN 
PEI BIR, ABET SHG ALCS. LAL, MEAL IRR 
RL, MILA THD, ALM Cd, 

PIO BAIR, Ab Hach 6 eA 
bDCHAI, FFRILEV ARCH AZABEOD MMe BRT SA, KR 
Ly COPERO ANCL 4 A b AVS SESR OS SC ACA TIT avs, 
AMADA ath AER 
BN isbOCHAIDA, (MMTV AROARERY, COMRRENIT 
lis DIO, MNCCORG YF 4A be RAERIC HY THERE 
5 1CBbnS, 
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BILE, = 
Moo SHAKE EURTMICH SOM, TI TIRKCHHMRLT ZOD, 
7 OMMIMETCHoLOT, KHL, Lb, +) TIMATE 
HRETSLOCHS, Hitt Lice CRBARNSLO TILE, Ths 
(ZABICBL TORRENS MRM S A COPREAR THN 
€, HOR) CHS. GHEE, BA OR aple, , Bex Hh EI AE SOIR 

= ORAL L, BBL OZR Bm FOL CHS, COBAIC 
VX, WMESMKBL ESS, FORGMLRECKE CHAIR, K 
AILEORADAIC BA Listthiztis bev, 
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OMSNCROLCOWCREZALKY., BBLELOOLCMANT, 
MDOLODEKLOXN< BRL ILIA LPSZO RAS, HHBBCKY 
Ch, COREA Sb, BRC CHM BHO MRE IEL < ABUEL 
TWZREAMPHAATCLIEKW CHS, AL, CHTCLA<S ORHMCHE 
VS CHBRAKES LOM DHECHIC, SHU S, BKO, HS 
NEL LOBCMAILEPSBANCHoKL SI BRL, HHS recs, 
MEIC Zh > CHERALI EDP SHR CROOKS ChokC Lee 
, MERE CHEV 

, HARBALS Mise ee LRA RHC OC, MAXON MY 
Bc RWMSnK. AL, CHILBMLAV HEI LETFSANOS LH 
CIR EB Libre CHhAID, Mic blt, "Mite ERV £e 
FEMOLE TC, FACBLAWETSZTCLAMKS Lit Bdbhiwsr 
bChHhS, KRelkS< ECE, BVA IG LBHNTSRROL 
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COA LAU MBC DNBSD CHS, RL, LAAMLLT, Hith 
AGLO UAE LR SRALRGANKEW, b59FXRBZE 
MEAL, BEA RAICBCANS LiBbHEVDb CHS, BS 
TPC ED TORIC, FV Ab, SHVAICBISMLA, MO LARGEL 
BS ORM ATRMICOW TC, BATCLILCXEWAM, BLEALANHE 
LoTR TKS SKE LICRHLEW. ; 

RX SE DRS 2 OD RAO PNT ABR Cie NSRICIL, KAROIEL 
VER URS SAIC, AVC He ARS SL CBDSCLMAAM CH 
SLI, FVALBROBICOWT, FVAKDBRZOHKEECOVCH 
DIETOIEDIE, —FICi “BCL, RSH LES RROSSE 
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eS ESARICMT SMMC OVM Ct, CORRBBIAE> TIL OR 
Bod. ROMBICCORHRE AVS biX, RAOWRIIS< F773 
VITSRRRRY, BN bOLoOTLES, MIRBMAK DB, Sh 
MILEMELY, ChCULS< AVIA LEMBICAB Cho TLES 
CkChS, Kei BACRELTSZCLECAMBLIG) EB5R 
CIR <, AVIRA CARHEIC, BOARS > CHINA CHS, 
CAL AR Cl 0, MANLA CHS) LR RHIC, FV A bHIT 
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Gt TAM ADB & MIKI LAD “RA” OF, ALAC dD, 
LMEACH SLBA WS OCHS, | 

PATEL, FV Ab MOVERO AAMC EE EL BbHEM, th 
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cap b oS, BEL bLOTHS, FFBORKRE BH LOI, 
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ATC RROMM CH or, MORMB LV OI, +A M te BAA 
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Bee eo eee eee 
BOK. RBGRL PI ORAM SLOTS oC, MRI 
BCROR .eLOCHS, HORLEV OM, ZI AFe¥VATFERBO 
BReRB(LL TW ZLB CLG, EM CINLIE ETE OD THB. 
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Vr. TP IVAF HY BIL, WILL TOS OCHS. MRTSCL 
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Mic bit, PROBLEMA TFET Sb, PERC SHYT 
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